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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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The above list contains only those contributions received prior 
to July 9. They have been forwarded to Messrs. Brown 
Brothers & Company, 59 Wall Street, New York, who are cus- 
todians of the fund received by the Committee of One Hundred. 





OPENING OF THE DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN. 


HE features of the Democratic national convention in Kan- 

sas City last week that have stirred up the most comment 

were the disagreement over the silver question in the committee 
on platform, and the absolute domination of Mr. Bryan over the 
convention. The convention correspondents of Democratic pa- 
pers like the New York /ourna/ agreed that a large number, 
perhaps a majority, of the delegates were opposed to a definite 
declaration in favor of the free coinage of silver and gold at a 
tatio of 16 tor. The committee on platform, in fact, held an all- 
night session on the silver paragraph, and a majority was ob- 
tained for the declaration only by Mr. Bryan's positive state- 
ment that, unless the silver plank was inserted, he would decline 
the nomination. The States whose representatives in the com- 


Mittee on platform were opposed to a special declaration for sil- 


ver included such Democratic strongholds as Texas, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, and Florida, 
and the supposedly doubtful States of New York, New Jersey, 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and West Virginia; but Mr. Bryan’s wishes 
prevailed and the silver plank was put in. As Mr. Bryan's 
stanch friendship for silver is: beyond dispute, many papers 
affirm that the platform declaration makes no real change in the 
situation, and was a measure demanded by political consistency, 

A picturesque feature of the convention was the wild enthusi- 
asm for David B. Hill, a Democrat who has never fully renounced 























ADLAL EWING STEVENSON, 

his allegiance to the gold standard, and who announced his de- 
termination to make a fight against silver inthe convention. Mr. 
It was 
against the nomination for the Vice-Presidency, and, in spite of 
all that he could say, 199 votes were cast for him. 


Hill did make a fight, but it was not against silver. 


A large part 
of his popularity was attributed by the correspondents to the 
feeling that Mr. Hill was being persecuted by Mr. Croker, and 
the delegates expressed their disapproval of Tammany Hall by 
wild demonstrations of enthusiasm for Hill. 

Mr. Bryan’s nomination for the Presidency was never in doubt, 
while the Vice-Presidential situation was doubtful until the vote 
was taken. Adlai E. Stevenson, Vice-President during Mr. 
Cleveland’s second term, was given the nomination on the first 
ballot by a narrow margin, 


In the platform the questions connected with expansion are 
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given first place. It is declared ‘‘that all governments instituted 
among men derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned ; that any government not based upon the consent of the 
governed is a tyranny; and that to impose upon any people a 
government of force is to substitute the methods of imperialism 
for those of a republic. We hold that the Constitution follows 
the flag, and denounce the doctrine that an executive or congress, 
deriving their existence and their powers from the Constitution, 
can exercise lawful authority beyond it, for in violation of it we 
assert that no nation can long endure half republic and half em- 
pire, and we warn the American people that imperialism abroad 
will lead quickly and inevitably to despotism at home.” The 
Porto Rico law is denounced as imposing upon the people of Porto 
Rico “a government without their consent and taxation without 
representation.” The evacuation of Cuba is demanded and the 
Administration’s Philippine policy is condemned. The platform 
says: 

“The Filipinos can not be citizens without endangering our 
civilization; they can not be subjects without imperiling our 
form of government, and as we are not willing to surrender our 
civilization or to convert the republic into an empire, we favor an 
immediate declaration of the nation’s purpose to give to the Fili- 
pinos, first, a stable form of government; second, independence ; 
and third, protection from outside interference, such as has been 
given for nearly a century to the republics of Central and South 
America.” 


“Expansion by every peaceful and legitimate means” is fa- 
vored, but “imperialism” is regarded as involving “the very 
existence of the republic and the destruction of our free institu- 
tions,” and is declared to be “the paramount issue of the cam- 
paign.” The Monroe doctrine is reaffirmed, and militarism is 
condemned. Private monopolies are denounced as “the most 
efficient means yet devised for appropriating the fruits of indus- 
try to the benefit of the few at the expense of the many,” and the 
Democratic Party is pledged “to an unceasing warfare in nation, 
State, and city against private monopoly in every form.” ‘The 
failure of the Republican Congress to enact any laws touching 
the trust evil is pointed to as proving “‘the insincerity of the 
high-sounding phrases of the Republican platform.” The Chi- 
cago platform is indorsed in the following paragraph: 

“We reaffirm and indorse the principles of the national Demo- 
cratic platform adopted at Chicago in 1896, and we reiterate the 
demand of that platform for an American financial system made 
by the American people for tliemselves which shall restore and 














W. J. B.—‘* Dance, old lady, dance!” 
—The New York World. 
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maintain a bimetallic price level, and as part of such system the 
immediate restoration of the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
and gold at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for 
the consent of any other nation.” 


The currency bill of the last Congress is denounced, govern- 
ment by injunction is condemned. The election of Senators by 
popular vote, direct legislation, a department of labor in the Cab- 
inet, liberal pensions, and ‘‘the immediate construction, owner- 


” 


ship, and control of the Nicaragua canal by the United States 
are favored. The Hay-Pauncefote treaty is condemned as “‘a 
surrender of American rights and interests, not to be tolerated 
by the American people” ; statehood for Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma is favored ; the exclusion of cheap Asiatic labor is 
promised, the “‘ill-concealed Republican alliance with England” 
is denounced, sympathy for the Boers is expressed, and ‘the 
reduction and speedy repeal of the war taxes” is promised. 

The Democratic press, of course, favor the ticket and plat- 
form heartily. The St. Louis Republic (Dem.) perceives “a 
spirit of party harmony which finely clears the way for wise and 
effective action, and which promises the best results in the 
campaign to follow.” The Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) ob- 
serves that the presidential nomination comes to Mr. Bryan 
fittingly, ‘‘for he alone has kept the hearts of the people, as no 
man before has been able to sway them. With politicians run 
mad over strange gods, with an overweening desire for success 
at the expense of principle rampant, Mr. Bryan has been the 
one firm figure around whom the common people could rally.” 
As regards the silver issue, the Indianapolis Sexfine/ (Dem.) 
remarks that “some of the corporation organs are apparently 
much concerned because Mr. Bryan has said that the issue in 
this campaign was whether the man should be put above the 
dollar. We do not see why they should be, unless they think 
we should abandon the American theory of government and 
go to oligarchic government.” The Denver News (Ind.) says: 
“With silver at the front, there is certain promise of victory 
The Memphis Commercial-Appeal (Dem.), 
too, is glad to see ‘‘a ringing, up-to-date platform, with pri- 


, 


in November.’ 


marily a positive declaration for free silver.” The Louisville 
Dispatch (Dem.) declares: “Mr. Bryan’s position, the only pos- 
sible one for him, is the strongest for his party. He can not 
win without the silver vote, and he will lose if the silver ques- 
tion is dropped.” The Cincinnati Euguirer (Dem.), however, 
thinks that “while economic questions may be of large im- 
portance, in this fight they are insignificant,” and believes that 
“imperialism” is the overshadowing issue. So, too, thinks the 
Atlanta Journal (Dem.), which believes that “it would be im- 
possible to arouse any considerable degree of enthusiasm this 
year by a free silver campaign. . . . The main fight will be on 
imperialism and the trusts.” 

Much more interest, however, centers around the attitude of 
the Independent press, many of whom have been assailing the 
present Administration very bitterly. Will they support Mr. 
Bryan? Few of them seem ready to do so. The New York 
Evening Post (Ind.) says: “ The Evening Post does not in- 
tend to support William J. Bryan for President under any 


” 


circumstances,” and expresses the opinion that by the silver 
plank ‘‘the Democrats have thrown away ail the electoral votes 
of the Eastern States. They have certainly disabled the Gold 
Democrats from supporting Mr. Bryan.” The Springfield 7e- 
publican (Ind.) is just as positive in its refusal to support 
McKinley. It says: “ Whether the citizen who proposes to do 
what in him lies to uphold our ancient heritage is carried by 
his conscience to vote for Mr. Bryan, or will fain content himself 
with voting for some one other than the head of the present Ad- 
ministration, his support can not be given to William McKinley, 
who, explain it as you will, has not kept his rudder true to Re- 
publicanism in this time of stress and peril.” The New York 
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Times (Ind) admires in Mr, Bryan “the courage with which 
he sticks to his detestable opinions,” but adds: “The deci- 
sion must be made, as it was made in 1896, between national 
honor and national dishonor, between ruin and safety. There 
We have full confi- 


dence that the American people will decide this question as they 


is but one issue, and it is sharp and clear. 
decided four years ago. For what he is and believes, and for 
what he would do, Bryan deserves and will encounter a terrible 
defeat.” 
opposing Mr. McKinley violently of late, says, however, that 


The New York Hera/d (Ind.), a paper which has been 


the distrust of Mr. Bryan “is so radical and profound that no 
yoter is going to stop and quibble over any little peculiarities in 
a particular plank of the populistic structure on which 


he is to pose.” The New York Wor/d (Ind.) favors 
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belief in Mr. Bryan’s sincerity, and adds: “But if the fanati- 
cally sincere man—the kind of man Bryan is said to be—who 
holds dangerous views, like those of Bryan as to free silver and 
Debsism, is elected to an important office, then trouble is 
bound to ensue. The election of Mr. Bryan, if sincere, is more 
to be dreaded in some respects than that of Mr. Bryan if 


’ 


a demagog.” The New York Suz (Rep.) says in a similar 
view: “‘Four years ago he was regarded as a weak and some- 
what theatrical person holding odious and dangerous notions 
about national policy. Recent light on his character has shown 
him to be a man who, if elected President, will do his honest ut- 


most in that office to work the appalling damage which his 








heartily all of the Democratic platform except the 
silver plank, but can not bring itself to support that. 
The Brooklyn FLag/e (Ind. Dem.) declares that Bry- 
anism “is not Democracy, but the reversal of it, in 
The 
Hartford 7zmes (Ind. Dem.) objects to the plan, 


every respect,” and much prefers McKinley. 


proposed in the Democratic platform, of giving the 
Filipinos a stable government before they are given 
independence. It says: 

“Tf we are not to grant the Filipinos independence 
until we shall have given them a stable government, 
we shall have to stay in the Philippines for the next 
fifty years. It is his overpowering sense of this duty 
to provide the Filipinos with a stable government 
which sustains the Hon. William McKinley as he 
goes forward in his treaty-undertaking to protect all 
the old Spanish property rights and claims in those 
islands, and if the United States is to continue this 
work we see no great advantage in taking it out of 
the hands of Mr. McKinley and committing it to the 
charge of the Hon. William J. Bryan.” 


The Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.) says: “* The 
Record does not agree with Mr. Bryan and the Chicago 
platform, but it admires his courage and consistency 
and his unwillingness to make a pretense of being 
the thing he is not,” and the Philadelphia 77zmes 
(Ind.) says that everything else in the Democratic 
platform ‘tis subordinate to the aggressive attack 
upon imperialism, militarism, and monopoly. Upon 


this platform, notwithstanding its many serious 


faults and weaknesses, it is not to be doubted that 


the Democrats can make a strong campaign.” ‘The 




















Detroit Mews (Ind.), however, believes that ‘‘the 








mischief has been done by the undue prominence 
already given to silver, and no belated wisdom in 
the committee on resolutions or in the convention 
itself can bring the party back to the advantageous position it 
occupied a week ago.” 

The comments of the Republican press are of the usual tone 
Thus the 
New York 7ribune (Rep.) says: “Mr. Bryan starts out on 


that prevails when Mr. Bryan is under discussion. 


his second race for the Presidency still the head of a rabble 
half fanatical, half demagogic. The same ignorance, wild prej- 
udice and unbalanced reasoning which went crazy over the 
paste jewels of his eloquence at Chicago have now confirmed 
their allegiance to him in cold blood. . Mr. Bryan is em- 
barked on a campaign largely of opposition merely forthe sake 
of opposing. No claptrap is too cheap, no fallacy too clear, no 
criticism too evidently mere faultfinding io be uttered or in- 
dorsed by him.” The New York Journal of Commerce (Fin.) 
Says: ““The Democratic convention has put forth the weakest 
candidate on the wickedest platform that has been offered to the 
The Chicago 777- 
bune (Rep.), like some other papers quoted avove affirms its 


American people by any leading party.” 


Copyright, 1900, by Barron Fredericks, New York. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 
theories contemplate.” The Baltimore American (Rep.) says 
“ After 
such an exhibition of fatuity, they will abandon their party in 


of the Gold Democrats and the Kansas City platform: 


despair. When a man makes a fool of himself once, his friends 
overlook it, but when he makes a practise of it prejudice in his 
favor speedily vanishes. In this respect political parties are like 
individuals,” 

The New York /ourna/ (Dem.) says of Mr. Stevenson, the 
nominee for the Vice-Presidency : 


“ar 


rhe nomination of Adlai E. Stevenson for Vice-President was 
an inspiration. It is not merely that Mr. Stevenson is an admir- 
able candidate in himself; it is still more for what he represents. 

“Adlai Stevenson was the Democratic part of the last ticket 
elected by the Democratic Party. He was one of the standard- 
bearers in the great victory of 1892, whose results were thrown 
away by treacherous leadership. His renomination for the posi- 
tion to which he was elected then is an announcement that the 
Democracy has not cut loose from its past. The party that is 
going to elect Bryan and Stevenson is the sanie party that once 
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elected Cleveland and Stevenson. Unfaithful leaders have been 
thrown overboard, but the true men have been kept, and the 
masses of the party remain the same. 

“The country will be trying no experiment in electing Mr. 
Stevenson. It tried him for four years. It remembers him as 
one of the best Vice-Presidents that ever presided over the Sen- 
ate. Cool, level-headed, and tactful, he will be an ideal occu- 
pant of that chair to which Mr. Bryan’s robust health will prob- 
ably confine his duties. And if, by any unforeseen chance, he 
should be called upon to succeed to the Presidency, he would rise 
to the full measure of his new responsibilities. 

“Mr. Stevenson is a perfect mate for Bryan. The contrast 
with the flighty, buck-jumping Roosevelt speaks for itself. Noth- 
ing remains but the withdrawal of Mr. Towne to insure the union 
of all the reform forces of the country upon an ideal ticket. That 
this withdrawal will be promptly announced can not be doubted.” 





THE PEKING MASSACRE. 


“T° HE reported massacre of the envoys of the United States, 

Japan, and ten European nations, with all their attachés, 
legation guards, their wives and children, and twenty-eight mis- 
sionaries, by the armed forces in control in Peking, has stirred up 
strong comment both in America and abroad, although uncon- 
firmed rumors of their safety still keep some hope alive. The 
London Dai/y Mail calls the reported massacre “the greatest 
tragedy of the century,” and other papers comment in severe terms 
on the anarchy and barbarism that must have free rein in a capi- 
tal where envoys, whose persons are held sacred among the most 
savage tribes, are cut down seemingly with the consent of the 
Government. In regard to the Government, persistent rumors 
have led the papers to believe that Prince Tuan, head of the 
Boxer movement and father of the heir apparent, has deposed and 
probably caused the death of the Emperor and the Empress- 
Dowager, and is in power in Peking, and himself aided and 
urged on tHe massacre of the envoys. 

Seventy-five miles away,in Tien-Tsin, were the 12,000 allied 
foreign troops who had been landed to march to Peking and res- 
cue the envoys, but far from being able to rescue any one else, 
the despatches have described them as being themselves shut up 
in Tien-Tsin, surrounded by hordes of Chinese and in great dan- 
ger of being cut off from communication with the foreign fleet at 
Taku. The foreign fleet is being increased as rapidly as the 
powers can hurry war-ships to the scene. The repairs on the 
Oregon, which was floated off the rocks last week, will probably 
keep her from joining the fleet foralong time. Russia, Eng- 
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land, and Japan are fitting out land forces of considerable size, 
and the United States and the other powers interested will also 
contribute troops. 

With one third of the population of the world, with a heredi- 
tary hatred of foreigners on one side, and the most powerful 
modern nations of the earth acting in alliance, but bitterly jeal- 
ous of each other, on the other side, the field of possibilities 
opened by the beginning of a war is so large that speculations of 
the most picturesque sort are rife. 

Many papers are commending Admiral Kempff for his refusal 
to join the other admirals in their attack on the Taku forts four 
weeks ago. Admiral Kempff contended that an assault on the 
forts would rouse the Chinese to a frenzy against the foreign 
nations taking part in the attack, just as an assault on the forts 
of any other country would inflame its people. The event seems 
to have proved that Admiral Kempff was right, for as soon as 
the news of the assault on the forts reached Peking, the Chinese 
Government lost all control of the rioters, and what appeared, up 
to that time, to be a local riot became a revolution, resulting in 
the reported massacre. Ho Yow, the Chinese consul-general in 
San Francisco, said in an interview early in the week: ‘‘ Admiral 
Kempff made a fine demonstration of wisdom in declining to join 
in precipitating hostilities at Taku, and he had by his conduct 
won the confidence of the Chinese for his nation. At the same 
time he showed good military judgment, for the act of aggres- 
sion was as useless as it was dangerous to the interests back of 
it.” By their assault on the forts, he declared, the foreign admi- 


rals ‘“‘stirred up a beehive, when not in position to accomplish 
anything. Instead of relieving the legations in Peking they ag- 
gravated the situation, stirring the ignorant and maddened popu- 
lace to frenzy. Such an act as firing upon the ‘Taku forts, even 
in case of an enlightened people, would have been, in my opin- 
ion, a serious affair under the circumstances, The enraged peo- 
ple, already on the warpath, would embrace such an opportunity 
for self-justification. I fear, knowing my race, that Peking rose 
in mass when the intelligence reached there from Taku, and exe- 
cuted vengeance on the legations.” Of the military situation Ho 


Yow says: 


“In my opinion the powers would need an army of about 250,- 
ooo to subdue this one northern province by force. Shoul.u there 
be a general uprising throughout China, before they could do any 
policing of that great territory, with its 400,000,000 people, or 
bring them under subjection, they would require not less than 
1,000,000 soldiers, and many millions of dollars would be wasted 

















THE REAL “ BOXERS.” 


—The San Francisco Chronicle. 














e THE OPEN DOOR THAT CHINA NEEDS. 
—The Brooklyn Eagle. 


CHINA AND THE CARTOONISTS. 
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M. PICHON, 
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IN PEKING. 
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BARON VON KETTELER, 
German Minister. 


(Minister Conger’s portrait appeared in our issue of June 16.) 


and millions of lives lost before the entire country could be 
brought under subjugation. Lan 

“The Chinese are well armed; they are well supplied with 
weapons of the latest pattern, many of them manufactured in 
our own great arsenals. Shantung province is notable for its 
men of fine physique and stature. This province could probably 
place in the field nearly a million men, closely approaching or 
exceeding six feet in height. Whatever China may have been 
in the past, she is still no insignificant enemy to cope with to- 
day. Her strength is formidable, and if it be underestimated by 
invaders the result will be a terrible slaughter.” 


Appalling Crime Awaits Justice._‘‘If the appalling report of 
massacre in Peking is confirmed, and but too dire cause exists 
for believing it to be true, a solemn duty rests on the associated 
nations to-day representing the civilized world in China, The 
modern world has known no event more awful, no catastrophe 
more terrible, and no crime more heinous. Isolated massacres 
there have been in the long contact and contest between the 
East and the West; but nothing comparable to this. The num- 
ber of victims, their station, their heroic but fruitless resistance 
against overpowering odds, the final defeat and the appalling 
butchery at the hands of a fanatical mob write such a page of 
horror as the history of our own day has not known. Men, 
women, and children, envoys, officers, and soldiers, men of all 
stations and callings are all swept to one merciless fate. Dim 
hope may yet exist that the many reports may be contradicted, 
but the civilized world is perforce coming, however unwillingly, 
to the conviction that the worst is true and that the greater na- 
tions of the world are face to face with one of those public 
crimes which demand the common action of those powers on 
whom rests to-day the guidance of the world’s affairs, the pro- 
tection of its public law, and the execution of its public justice. 

“Vengeance no man desires. Justice all men must demand. 
The ministers massacred in Peking were envoys. There is no 
tribe so savage and no people so degraded that its meanest does 
not know the envoy’s due of protection, safety, and freedom from 
insult and attack. This is part of the common law of man. 
From Prince Tuan down to the last and lowest member in the 
savage horde that swept over the English legation compound and 
filled it with heaps of butchered men and women, not a man but 
knew that the act ran as counter to Chinese maxims as to Euro- 
pean public law. It is condemned by both. It is recognized by 
both as putting those who share in this crime, which all men hold 
detestable to heaven and disgraceful to man, outside the pale of 
human forgiveness. Nothing is left for men responsible for this 
act, so far as they can be identified, but stern pursuit, arrest, 
trial and execution. ...... 

“A cooperative force must be collected at the mouth of the 


Peiho from all the nations whose envoys have been murdered. 
This force must be strong enough to sweep all before it. In it 
the United States must be represented, not for vengeance, an 
unchristian and unworthy desire, but for justice—inexorable 
justice ; delayed it may be and slow, but which, when it smites, 
will smite without respect of persons from Prince Tuan to the 
most ignorant rioter known to have shared in this fell, foul work.” 


—The Philadelphia Press. 


Tragedy Might Have Been Prevented.—“ It seems inconceiv- 
able that any civilized power would incur the risk of the awful 
catastrophe that is occurring at Peking rather than let another 
power interfere to prevent it. Yet what else are we to think? 
There was one power, and only one, that was able at the outset, 
that has at all times been able and that is able at this moment to 
rush in an irresistible army to the rescue of whoever may be left 
alive in Peking and to the suppression of the anti-foreign out- 
break. That power is known, and has all along been known, to 
be eager to undertake the work. Why has it not done so? We 
know of no possible answer save that already indicated, namely, 
that some other powers or power would not and will not consent 
to it for fear the intervening power might thus gain some advan- 
tage in the scramble for fragments of broken China. Because of 
such fears and jealousies the foreign colony at Peking has been 
abandoned to its fate. 

“There is to-day nothing upon which the most competent 
judges of the situation are more fully agreed than that what is 
needed is a large, completely equipped army of homogeneous 
composition, furnished by a single nation. Such an army, and 
the one of all on earth best fitted to operate in China, is waiting 
under arms only nine hundred miles away. But it is not per- 
mitted to move. In the face of the urgent need at Peking it is 
decided to await the slow process of weeks or months, until from 
the other side of the world—from Southampton and Havre and 
Hamburg and Cronstadt—can come ships bearing the parts of a 
composite army, whose members are to pay one tenth of their 
attention to subduing the Tartars and nine tenths to watching 
each other. Of a truth, that is a concert of the powers! It is a 
fatal error. Japan, as the executor of an international mandate, 
could have planted her flag at Peking weeks ago. It will not be 
easy for those who objected to her doing so to escape blame for 
what has happened because she did not do so."—7he New York 
Tribune. 


Longer Delay Culpable.—‘‘If it turns out that the American 
minister and some of his countrymen have been murdered at 
Peking—and there is only too much reason to fear that this will 
prove to be the case—will the Administration hesitate longer in 
sending more troops to China for the purpose of exacting stern 
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reparation for the crime against the national honor? Or will the 
State Department continue to discuss the question whether we 
are yet really at war with China? It is clear already that no 
half-way measures will sufficé to restore order. There is no 
need to wait until the American regiments on their way to Taku 
get there before despatching reenforcements. Everything goes 
to show that as many troops of all nations as can be got together 
will be needed. Japan is ready to do its full duty. The United 
States is in a position to follow suit. Will it shrink from the 
task? Will it hesitate? Is Mr. Conger, if he has been slaugh- 
tered, to go unavenged? The German Emperor has spoken as 
every man of honor must feel. The insult to the German flag 
and nation will not remain unpunished. If the temper of the 
American people is what it has been hitherto, the news of a ter- 
rible tragedy at Peking would incite a cry of rage that even the 
dull ears at the White House would be forced to hear and obey.” 
—The Providence Journal. 





CHARGES OF INHUMANITY AT THE HOBOKEN 
FIRE. 


HE newspapers are still discussing the charges, referred to 
in these columns last week, that some of the captains of 
the New York harbor tugboats refused to rescue the drowning 
victims of the fire at the North German Lloyd piers because they 
had no money, and actually pushed them back into the water 
with boathooks so that the tugboats might be free to rescue mer- 
chandise, for which a reward could be claimed. ‘The Detroit 
Free Press says: “It is hard to conceive of a type of human 
nature so depraved and mercenary that it withholds help from 
suffering, perishing fellow creatures because the poor dying and 
drowning ones are too exhausted to respond to the unspeakably 
sordid cry of ‘How much?’ ... The New York tugmen have 
furnished a spectacle of astounding greed which stands out in 
all its hideousness against the dark picture of disaster and sud- 
den and torturesome death for hundreds of their brethren. 
There is nothing more shockingly selfish in all the annals of 
ocean calamities.” 

The New York papers, however, seem inclined to doubt the 
stories. Zhe Tribune, for example, says that such charges 
“ought not to be loosely made or readily believed. Such mani- 
festations of hideous thrift are, we suppose, conceivable, and 
there seems to be some testimony which is not obviously sheer 
invention to support the accusation. But it should be remem- 
bered that few persons in such a desperate plight are able to 
observe accurately, and that the survivors are seldom competent 


to give a just account of their experiences.” The Hera/d says: 


‘“‘Names! Names! Why do not the numerous persons who 
allege incredible inhumanity on the part of the tugboat crews 
furnish names of the craft against which they bring their 
charges? 

‘‘All tugboats have their names conspicuously displayed, and 
if there was any time for conversation between swimmers and 
tugboat crews—and judging by some of the accounts which pur- 
port to give the details of talk between imperilled swimmers and 
dollar-seeking deckhands there seems to have been ample oppor- 
tunity for that—then in all reason there was time to identify the 
vessels which refused succor. 

‘‘Of the many yarns that have been told about tugboats refu- 
sing to rescue persons unless first promised pay 7he //era/d has 
not been able to discover any proof. Putting aside the incon- 
ceivable inhumanity of such action, tugboat men are not such 
senseless beings as to imagine that the panic-stricken seamen, 
"longshoremen, and others who had leaped from their blazing 
ships had taken the precaution to provide themselves with money 
in case rescuers might demand it.” 


The Chicago Evening Post, too, declares that the stories ‘can 
not be believed. They are literally incredible, and the mind 
simply revolts against such imputations. . . . If the stories were 
true, our whole social system, with its religion and morality, 
would have to be proncunced a hollow mockery.” The Chicago 
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Record thinks that if the whole system of salvage money were 
abolished, the work of rescue would be carried on just as actively 
as now, “and would result in more attention to endangered lives 
and less to property.” 





ENDING OF THE CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS 
STRIKES. 


HE great strikes at Chicago and St. Louis are of such long 

‘duration and have been accompanied by such heavy loss 
of life and property that any prospect of their termination is 
looked upon by the press as a matter for hearty congratulation. 
In Chicago, the withdrawal on June 27 of the Bricklayers’ Union 
from the Building Trades’ Council, and the signing of an agree- 
ment providing for arbitration between the bricklayers and the 
contractors, are regarded as the beginning of the end of the strike 
which has paralyzed for five months the building industries of 
that city. The Bricklayers’ Union is the most powerful organi- 
zation connected with the Building Trades’ Council, and it is 
expected that the other unions will follow this example. 

“The Chicago strike,” says the Baltimore News, “ which will 
go down to history as one of the greatest on record, has kept 
50,000 men idle for many months, and involved a loss of $150,000 
a day in wages.” The Cleveland P/atn Dealer adds: ‘ Unhap- 
pily the money loss and the consequent suffering of the unem- 
ployed were not the only evil effects of the strike. Rioting and 
murderous assaults were attendant features. Five deaths are 
directly attributable to the labor troubles, and there were over 
150 cases of assault, some of the victims being crippled for life.” 
The New York -vening Post declares that “it is a positive dis- 
grace to our civilization that we do not devise some way of avoid- 
ing such fruitless loss and suffering.” The Chicago newspapers 
claim that the struggle has been prolonged by obstinacy on both 
sides of the controversy. The contractors demand that the cen- 
tral organization of the unions, the Building Trades’ Council, 
shall be dissolved altogether, and the Chicago Evening Post 
supports them on the ground that this council “is organized 
radically wrong” and “is at the mercy of disturbing factors.” 
On the other hand, the Chicago Record affirms that the con- 
tractors have no right to make such an arbitrary demand, and 
that the men should be permitted to retain their organization. 

In St. Louis, the strike of the street-railway men, which lasted 
for eight weeks, is now definitely ended by an agreement signed 
July 2 by representatives of the transit company and its em- 
ployees. The agreement, which is in the nature of a com- 
promise, provides for the reemployment of the strikers on the 
same terms as before; and the company, while it does not bind 
itself to employ only union men, promises not to discriminate 
against individuals on account of membership in the union. 
Says the Baltimore Heradd: 


‘Neither side obtains all that it demanded, and the advantages 
secured must be regarded as wholly inadequate to compensate 
for the loss of wages and earnings, for the injury inflicted on roll- 
ing stock, and for the extra expenditures entailed by attempts to 
break the strike. . . . The city has had a large bill to pay for the 
services of the posse comitatus employed to prevent interference 
with the running of cars. The business demoralization which 
attended the strike owing to the interruption of traffic seriously 
affected nearly every merchant in the city, while the discontinu- 
ance of wage payments was felt by hundreds of small tradesmen. 
But the most deplorable result, and one which can not be ap- 
praised in money, was the killing of half a dozen persons, the 
wounding of scores of others, and the numerous acts of violence, 
whereby respect for law suffered impairment and the self-re- 
straint of the community was weakened.” 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat points out that in such strug- 
gles the public is the chief sufferer, owing to the dislocation of 
local travel, and asks if it is not possible to submit all such quar- 
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rels to arbitration. The New York Peof/e (Socialist) espouses the 
cause of the strikers, and declares: 


“A Socialist city government would not allow rioting, whether 
by alleged sympathizers with the strikers or by hirelings of the 
capitalist. It would not allow the company to import gangs of 
armed hoodlums to provoke riots and to shoot into the strikers’ 
meeting-hall, as has been done in this case. It would say to the 
transit company: ‘Your franchise has been granted you in 
order that you shall run street-cars. If you can not do this with- 
out the help of armed thugs, we will relieve you of the responsi- 
bility by revoking your charter and running the street-cars as 
public works You may take your choice, on the spot, of settling 
this dispute o giving up your charter.’ And it would keep its 
word.” 





BOSTON’S EXPERIMENT WITH MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP. 


DVOCATES of municipal ownership who have been looking 
to Boston for a vindication of their theories may not be 
pleased over the results shown by an investigation that has just 
been made by Mayor Hart. His predecessor, Mayor Josiah 
Quincy, it will be remembered, stirred up widespread comment 
about two years ago by establishing a municipal printing-plant, 
a municipal carpenter and repair department, a municipal ice- 
plant, and various other departments for doing work previously 
done by private concerns under contracts. ‘The city,” says Mr. 
Guild A. Copeland, writing in Harfer’s Weekly, ‘was to save 
the money heretofore paid in middlemen’s or corporations’ prof- 
its, and was not to allow greedy contractors to wring dishonest 
profits from the municipal treasury. The painful announcement 
that the whole scheme is now discredited and is a subject for 
popular ridicule may cause some sorrow among those municipal 
statesmen elsewhere who have been so strongly on the side of 
‘municipal ownership’ as a theory which might save American 
cities from present evils.” 

Mayor T. N. Hart, an old Boston business man and banker, 
upon taking office on the first of last January, noticed that some 
of the city’s expense bills were rather large, and began a quiet 
investigation, with the result, says Mr. Copeland, “that one 
after another of these much-heralded and much-lauded city bu- 
reaus has been closed up, as hopelessly extravagant.” Mr. Cope- 
land quotes the following figures “from the statement of a skilled 
workman who held a high place in one of these bureaus” : 

“Reckoning up the cost of material at the current quotations, 
and the probable cost of labor necessary to do the work under the 























TOO MANY GOT ABOARD. 
Courtesy of Harper's Weekly. 


ALL ABOARD! 


supervision of any reliable contractor or business house in Bos- 
ton, he found that a job of electrical equipment on the ferry-boats 
operated by the city should have cost $6,800. As a matter of 
record, it actually cost $10,200. The electrical work on a city 
building for hospital nurses should have cost $1,528. It really 
cost $4,754. The work on a city armory should have cost less 
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than $2,600, but the city had to pay nearly $6,700 for the job. 
Some work on a public school, estimated as likely to cost $1,471 
if done under contract, cost the city about $3,600. 

‘“‘Meanwhile investigations were being pushed in other direc- 
tions. The city’s ice-plant made an inviting field. After the 
statisticians had finished figuring on that public-spirited enter- 
prise, it was found that the ice used by the Water Department 
in the drinking-fountains cost about $60 a ton, when it might 
have been bought from the local ice companies for $2 or $3 a ton. 
Orders were immediately given to get rid of the ice-plant at the 
best possible 
terms, lest the out- 
lay thus created 
might weaken Bos- 
ton’s credit if the 
plant should be in 
operation much 
longer. If a cus- 
tomer could have 
been found for the 
municipal _ print- 
ing plant that too 
might have been 
unloaded at once. 
Some _investiga- 
tions into the cost 
of the operation of 
the plant indicated 
that outside par- 
ties would have 
done its work at 
least twenty - five 
per cent. below the 
prices actually 
charged,and would 
certainlyhave done 
much better work. 

“Thus, in one bureau after another, practically the same situa- 
tion was found. Instead of saving money by doing all kinds of 
city work directly by city employees, the city has been brought 
into debt tremendously; so that to-day the debt is over four 
times the limit fixed by the State legislature, the excess having 
been borrowed under special legislative acts. The interest on 
this debt, with sinking-fund payments, now amounts to more 
than the entire amount annually raised by taxation for all city 
purposes, outside of the school expenditure.” 

















MAYOR THOMAS N., HART, 


of Boston. 


The reason for this breakdown of the Boston municipal-owner- 
ship experiment, thinks Mr. Copeland, ‘is to be found in the fact 
that the pay-rolls of the different bureaus were absolutely loaded 


down with political appointees.” In one department it was found 
that one third of the force could be discharged without any harm 
to the efficiency of the bureau, and it is estimated that Mayor 
Hart has already saved some $500,000 or $600,000 to the city by 
removals in the interest of economy. 

A ludicrous phase of the affair appears in the method by which 
the spoilsmen evaded the civil-service law. Applications were 
made for service under queer trades for which the civil service 
commissioners had prepared no examinations. Says Mr. Cope- 
land: 

“In a list of about fifty men who were employed in the water 
department on clerical work, or in inspecting hydrants or water- 
pipes, it was found that one had entered as a ‘coppersmith,’ <n- 
other as a ‘ship-calker,’ and another as an ‘expert swimmer.” 
There were ‘sailors,’ ‘dial-makers,’ ‘rubber-gasket makers,’ 
‘riggers’ and ‘splicers,’ ‘miners,’ ‘ stone-cullers,’ ‘ beam-tenders,’ 
‘wiremen,’ and ‘rodmen’ in the list also, each demanded by spe- 
cial requisition for a man of that trade. About every branch of 
human effort except that of ‘expert balloonist’ or ‘skilled animal- 
trainer’ may be found in these special requisitions ; and the only 
reason these were overlooked is probably that they did not occur 
to the fertile brains of the ingenious evaders of the civil-service 
laws.” 

Some may infer from the quotations given above that Mr. 
Copeland is not in favor of municipal ownership for American 
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cities. 
sion : 


Their impression will hardly be dispelled by his conclu- 


“What would have been the result if the Boston experiment 
had been carried out upon a business-like basis is a question 
which may be discussed by theorists. What actually resulted 
has been shown. As compared with the political conditions in 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, or San Francisco, Boston po- 
Jitical methods are popularly supposed to be as pure as the most 
widely advertised brand of toilet soap. Yet Boston has learned, 
with mixed emotions of surprise, pain, and chagrin, the results 
of its own experiment in public operation of public business. 
The question of ‘municipal ownership’ has been settled for Bos- 
ton. The proposed Utopia has been forced into insolvency, and 
a hard-headed Yankee banker is now engaged in winding up its 
accounts in a prudent manner. 

“It may be added that in the mean time those public franchises 
that have been operated by private capital in Boston are paying 
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good dividends; but they are run on business principles, and 
without any interference on the part of politicians. Possibly 
there is some American city where the Boston experiment could 
be repeated without political interference ; but I do not profess to 
know just where that city is to be found.” 

The usual reply of Socialists and other advocates of municipal 
ownership to arguments like the foregoing is, that the introduc- 
tion of business enterprises into a city administration will make 
the voters realize the need of a clean government. The voters 
will then eject the corrup. politicians from power, and the last 
state of that city will be far better than the first. As 7he Ap- 
peal to Reason (Soc.), Girard, Kan., says: ‘‘Make politics 
closely connected with many industries and you will soon have 
the best elements in the city interested in the management, and 
the old element will be eliminated.” This view was more fully 
set forth in an article entitled ‘‘A Cure for City Corruption” con- 
sidered in these columns in the issue for September 9 of last year. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 
EVERY politician is getting ready to save the country again.— 7he Balti. 
more Herald. 


QUITE appropriately, Mr. 
Boston Transcript. 


John G. Woolley hails from the West.—7he 


IF any more British troops are needed in China, Oom Paul can spare a 
few.—7he Chicago Record. 


THAT game of “staggering humanity” 
York Mail ana Express. 


is being overworked.—7he New 


CHINA isa very fine specimen of territorial pie. 
Jack Horners.—7%e Washington Star. 


But there are too many 


IF the Chinese could get hold of the Chinaman who invented gunpowder 
they wouldn’t doa thing to him.— 7he Memphis Commercial- Appeal. 


THOSE who are prone toattribute evil motives to Russia should remem- 
ber that she may have a Duty and Destiny of her own.—7he Detroit 
Tribune. 


SHOULD it come to the division of China, President McKinley should 
make a grab for the Chinese wall. He could use it over here in our tariff 


business.—7he Loudsville Courier-Journal. 


A DENVER preacher is advocating municipal control of the saloon busi- 
ness. This would, at least, be a change from saloon control of municipal 
business.—7he Detroit News. 











AGUINALrO: “Keep it up, Oom; he’s getting into another row and ina 
few minutes we’il be forgotten.” —The Chicago News. 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION.—‘* What do you think of these yarns about the 
Chinese being among the most civilized people on earth?” askec Piute 
Pete. ‘‘ Well,’’ answered Three-Finger Sam, “I must say their way o’ 
treatin’ strangers they don’t happen to like reminds me of the palmy days 
in our great an’ growin’ city of Crimson Gulch.’’—7he Washington Star. 








PRONUNCIATION OF WORDS IN CURRENT HISTORY. 


C'INCE the passage of the new tariff and civil government bill, 

the correct spelling of our West Indian possession has been 
pronounced to be “Porto Rico” (pér'to ri’co) by the highest offi- 
cial authority, namely, the Congress of the United States. That 
is, the Anglicized instead of the local Spanish form has been 
adopted, just as we say Havana rather than Habana, and Flor- 
ence rather than Firenze. This spelling has now, we learn, been 
accepted by the United States Board on Geographical Names ; 
and most of the newspapers throughout the country, including 
those which formerly employed the spelling “‘ Puerto Rico,” have 
adopted the official spelling. 

Hawaii, another island possession whose name is pronounced 
in many different ways, should, according to the Standard Dic- 
tionary and all our best authorities, be pronounced ha-waiii. 
The Standard Dictionary (edition of 1900) states the pronuncia- 
tion of the adjective “automobile” to be 6"to-m6 bil, and of the 
noun to be 6’to-mo-bil’. 
aware, has yet given the noun. 


No other dictionary, so far as we are 


Following are some of the most common Chinese geographical 

names, chiefly prefixes and suffixes : 

es eee ee phadae «60k03 shasies sa ue deel ae <f- 

Ho (river) 

Hai (sea) 

Pe (north) 

Si (west) 

Nan (south) 

Pei (white) 

Tien (heavenly) 

Tsin (place) 

te eee b 

Kow (mouth of river) 

Hoang (yellow) 

Tse (son) 

Kin (capital of nation) 

Fu (capital of province) 

Hien (residence of provincial official) 


In our issue of June 8, the following corrections should be made: 
Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant (New 
Rotterdam Courant) 
Tyd (Time) 
Utrechtsche Dagblad 
Bulletin) 


(Utrecht Daily 


ii’trent-se dan’ blat. 


a (as in sofa), a (ask), G (arm), a (at), a (accord), 4 (fare), au (house), b (bed), ¢ (cat), ch (church), H=ch (loch), d (did), dh=th (then), e (net), e (over), é@ (fate), 
f (fun), g (go), h Chat), i Cit), f (machine), ai (aisle), j (jest), k (kink), | Clad), 1=1li (brilliant), m (man), n (nut), fi=ny (union), n (bon) F., n (ink), 0 (obey), 5 (no), 
© (not) 8 (nor), ei (oil), p (pay),cw=qu (queer), r (roll), s (hiss), sh (she), t (tell), th (thin), u (full), 0 ¢rule, equivalent to oo in cool), if (mute), yi (unit), i (diine) 


Ger.. u (up), 3 (burn), v (van), x (wax), y (yet), z (zone) zh=z (azure). 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


FINE ARTS AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


MONG the bewildering array of attractions to be found at 

the Exposition in Paris, the art exhibition has especially 

drawn the attention of students. A writer in 7he Westminster 

Gazette gives the following description of its arrangement and 
contents : 


“The art exhibition is confined to the two palaces situated on 
either side of the Champs Elysées entrance to the great fair. 
The palace to the left, designed by Monsieur Girault, and known 
as the Petit Palais, contains specimens of French retrospective 
art from the earliest times, when the primitive artists of the 
Middle Ages first sought to apply their knowledge of fechnigue 
to the objects which filled the church of their adoration, until 
the last year of the eighteenth century, so fertile in artistic de- 
vices applied to the various implements of everyday life. The 
Grand Palais—situated on the right-hand side of the Grand Gate, 
and designed by Monsieur Deglane—contains practically three 
exhibitions—the Centennial (which includes pictures dating from 
the first year of this century to the year 1890) ,the Decennial (com- 
posed of pictures chosen among the gems of the last ten Salons), 
and finally the foreign section, to which every country in the 
world that can claim artistic expression has sent a creditable as- 
sortment of its best productions of the past century. The two 
buildings thus divide into clearly defined groups the past and 
present typical art exhibits of the world. So as to enjoy the ex- 
hibits in their chronological order, I should advise the visitor to 
first enter the Petit Palais, and, beginning from the first room, 
which contains the earliest specimens of the Middle Ages, slowly 
work round the semicircle formed by the succeeding rooms un- 
til the whole retrospective exhibition has been entirely trav 
ersed. ... 

“TI can but call attention to a few saliently beautiful pieces. 
Among the ivories—many of which are mellowed and golden 
with age—I must specially call attention to a woman's head 
carved in the pure Greek style, which was originally found bur- 
ied in the earth of Isére and was since preserved at the Vienna 
Museum ; various statuettes of the Virgin and Child, lent by 
many churches and cathedrals of the central French provinces, 
and among these a wonderful Annunciation—of which the two 
figures forming a strange lifelike tableau, their attitudes and 
the very expression of their uplifted open fingers so minutely 
and lovingly carved, betray the infinite piety of the dead artist 
who wrought the sacred images from the block of inert ivory. 
Of small coffers and of triptychs there are many also, and as we 
near the seventeenth century the quaint religious carvings disap- 
pear to show the more subtle work of artists no longer animated 
with the very soul of faith, but who have devoted their talents to 
more practical work, such as the ornamentation of tobacco-boxes, 
combs, etc. 

““Among the bronze and iron work I specially would commend 
a set of tenth-century armor from the Draguignan Museum, and 
various intricate keys and locks recently found in an old mill 
near Toulouse. Of the potteries shown here some specimens of 
the pure Gallo-Roman period are very fine ; while the Baron Al- 
phonse de Rothschild’s private collection has contributed many 
exquisite specimens of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
not to speak of his famous Palissy pieces. Ceramic art being 
one of the French national industries, Rouen, Marseilles, Nevers 
Strasburg, Rennes, and cities of no less fame have sent speci- 
mens of their own industrial schools. Another typical old French 
art is that of tapestry. And here some of the finest specimens 
ever produced are to be seen. The famous piece representing the 
Bal des Ardents, in the marvelous galaxy of its intermingling 
teds, blues, and yellows, all faded to the warm, mell»w tones that 
only age can give, is the offering of the Saumur cathedral, while 
the Cathedral of Sens has sent an altar-cloth which is unique in 
the world. As the visitor passes from one room to anoti. ‘rhe 
will observe the gradual change in the subjects of the tap. stry 
pictures. Nothing depicts more adequately the gradually chang- 
ing soul of a nation than these mute witnesses which still live in 
the marvelous art of the woolwork. The saints and angels 
of the earlier centuries, in noble attitudes of adoration, represent 
the earlier faiths, while the gay shepherds and shepherdesses 
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dainty court ladies and their saucy suitors in various flirting at- 
titudes, are symbolic of the latter age. 

“No less than 1,530 pictures, occupying a space of thirty-six 
rooms, represent the limited choice made among the principal 
works of the last ten Salons and composing the Decennial Exhi- 
bition. It is impossible to enumerate them. Especially notable, 
however, are the works of Roybet, Rochegrosse, Detaille, Hé- 
bert, Besnard, Jean-Paul Laurens, Jules Lefevre, Harpignies, 
Aman-Jean, Carriére, Mlle. Dufau, and Frangois Flameng. . . . 

“Of the foreign sections much of great interest might be said. 
But space forbids my describing them minutely. Suffice it to 
say that I was specially struck by the German exhibition. Here 
is not only talent, but genius, and—what is not to be overlooked 
either—distinct and original taste in the arrangment of the pic- 
tures in their dull, heavy gold frames, on a background of blood- 
red cloth, printed with a strange design in dull reds and golds. 
The foreign sections were decorated and managed by the repre- 
sentatives of each exhibiting country, so that not only the pic- 
tures themselves, but the arrangement of the room, was indicative 
of national taste. The portrait of the Emperor—unfortunately I 
forget the name of the artist—is a masterpiece of style and vigor. 
A battle between the rival forces of realism and symbolism is 
very evidently suggested by the diversity of the works shown 
here. Great Britain has, of course, a marvelous collection of 
her representative painters. Burne-Jones is admirably repre- 
sented by three large pictures ; Sir John Millais by a fine portrait 
and a subject-picture ; Alma-Tadema by his ‘Spring’ ; and Lord 
Leighton by three pictures, one of which, ‘Demeter and Per- 
sephone,’ which has been seen at a former Academy Exhibition, 
was the center of an admiring English group. Orchardson sends 
a wonderful portrait—that of Sir Walter Gilbey—and Parsons 
some fine ‘Buttercups.’ Herkomer, whose two female portraits 
caused so much interest eleven years ago and subsequently 
formed the subject of a whole chapter in Izoulet’s ‘Cité Mod- 
erne,’ published in 1894, sends a male portrait this time. I do 
not know if it will meet with the same success as the former 
work of the master. The United States section is, of course, 
interesting ; but it being given that the greatest painters of the 
world come to study in Paris, it is not strange that the foremost 
men of foreign studios should paint with a French spirit. Sar- 
gent, Alexander, Walter Gay, and Abbey—all are here, and 
many others besides. In the Norwegian section Thaulow reigns 
supreme with his ‘Nuit d’Hiver,’ and in the Italian section 
Juana Romani is worthy of much praise. 

“The Japanese exhibition is specially interesting as indicative 
of the newer French influence, which is slowly but surely supe 
seding the older Japanese methods.” 





Middle Age as the Time for Novel-Writing.—Mr 
Kipling has expressed the opinion that “while short stories may 
be written in youth, the novel must be the work of maturity.” 
A writer in The St. James's Gazette (London) cites the follow- 
ing examples for and against this view: 


“There are undoubtedly great examples to cite in support of 
his view. Richardson wrote‘ Clarissa Harlowe’ when he was 
near 60; Fielding * Tom Jones’ at 42; Goldsmith ‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield’ at 38, and Sterne ‘ Tristram Shandy’ after 45. Cer- 
vantes published the first part of "Don Quixote’ at 58, and the 
second at 68; Defoe his ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ at 58; Bunyan his 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ at 50, and Addison was going on 40 when 
he created Sir Roger. Scott published * Waverley’ at 43; Galt 
‘The Annals of the Parish’ at 42; Peacock ‘ Crotchet Castle’ at 
46; Thackeray ‘ Vanity Fair’ at 36; Trollope began his Bar- 
chester series at 40, and Charles Reade wrote ‘The Cloister and 
the Hearth,’ at 46. Mr Blackmore did not write ‘ Lorna Doone ’ 
till he was about 44, and it may surprise some to be reminded 
that Stevenson was about 40 when he wrote * Prince Otto’; Dis- 
raeli wrote ‘ Vivian Grey’ when he was only 22, but he was 4o 
when he published ‘ Coningsby,’ and if Lyttoa began equally 
early with ‘ Pelham,’ his best work as novelist was the work of 
his late maturity. On the other hand, ‘ Roderick Random’ was 
written at 26 or 27, and ‘ Pickwick’ at 24. Probably the most 
precocious novel in its way ever written was ‘ The Ordeal of 
Richard Feveril,’ written when Mr. Meredith was about 30. 

“Nor are the ladies much more precocious in spite of the won- 
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derful Jane Austen, who wrote ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ as soon as 
she was of age. She at all events already knew her world, but 
her world was undeniably rather a small one. Little Fanny 
Burney, too, knew her world early, and published ‘ Evelina’ at 
26. As for the Brontés, critics, whether for praise or blame, 
agree that they had to draw on their imagination for their world- 
ly knowledge. On the other hand, George Eliot did not com- 
mence novelist till she was nearing 4o, nor did Mrs. Gaskell ; Miss 
Mitford began ‘ Our Village’ at 38, and Mrs. Oliphant her 
‘ Chronicles of Carlingford’ at 42 or 43; while Miss Edgeworth 
published ‘ Castle Rackrent’ at 35.” 





MODERN PERSIAN LITERATURE. 


“T° HE modern cult of the Rubdiyaét numbers its adherents by 

tens of thousands in all parts of the Occident; but in the 
case of many of these devotees of old Omar and FitzGerald it is 
doubtful if interest in Persian literature extends much beyond 
the immortal poem of the mathematician-poet. Professor E. 
Denison Ross, of University College, London (in 7ie orth 
American Review, June), gives a sketch of literary conditions 
in modern Persia, which indicates that there is not a little in the 
Iranian literature of the present century that is worthy of atten- 
tion. Persian literature proper, remarks the writer, had its rise 
several centuries before the time of Omar Khayyam, who is sup- 
posed to have died in 1122 a.p. These early poets took two 
Arabic forms of metrical composition as their models—the Aasida 
and the Gdaza/. Says the writer: 

“These two styles are almost identical in form and in order of 
rime; but, while the former usually exceeds twenty-five coup- 
lets, the latter seldom exceeds twelve, and has this distinct char- 
acteristic, that the poet always introduces his mom de flume into 
the last couplet. With regard to subject, the Aasida corre- 
sponds to the Greek /dy//ium or our elegy, while the Ghaza/ 
corresponds to our ode or lyric. The rules of meter are as strict 
as those of the classical languages, while their variety is far 
greater. In both the above-mentioned forms the rime is on one 
and the same sound throughout each separate poem, and it is 
essential that the first two half-couplets should rime together, 
and after that every second half-couplet. 

“Perhaps this method may be best explained by an attempt to 
vender into English one or two Persian Ghaza/s. Ina Ghaza/, 
the sense of each couplet is complete in itself, and seldom has 
any direct connection with what precedes or follows it. The fol- 
lowing is a rendering of one of H&fiz’s most beautiful odes. The 
running rime is preserved, and the meter adopted is as fol- 
lows : 
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Now from out the graceful cypress doth the patient bulbul cry - 
‘From the rose’s face be distant evermore the evil eye!’ 

Tho the Zealot hopeful be of Houries and of Palaces, 

My Belov’d my Houri is, the Tavern is my palace high. 

On account of Separation from thee no complaint I make, 

Only after Separation can our Union Joy supply. 

And if others do derive their pleasures from the Dance and Song, 
My chief source of Joy and Pleasure, is my Lover’s grief and sigh. 
To the harp’s sound drink the wine; but be not sad, and if some one 
Say to thee, ‘Oh, Drink no wine,’ say, ‘ There s a Pardoner inthe Sky!’ 
Hafiz, why dost thou of Grief at Separation make Complaint? 

There is Light in Darkness; Union, Separation doth imply. 


“The following ode from the pen of Iraki, who lived in the 
thirteenth century, may serve to exemplify the manner in which 
the real rime is sometimes thrown back into the body of the 
verse. ... 


1. Beloved, aught but Love of thee, I can not see, I can not see, 
And in my heart aught else but thee, I can not see, I can not see. 
2. Within myself or peace or rest, I can not find, I can not find, 
Pity or kindness meant for me, I can not see, I can not see. 
3. Out of thy mercy let me see thy face, to heal my malady, 
For any other cure for me, I can not see, I can not see. 
4. Beloved, take my hand in thine, for I have fallen in a sea 
Of which the shore, if shore there be, I can not see, I can not see. 
5. By way of pity and of love, come thou and settle my affairs, 
For means of succor without thee, I can not see, I can not see. 
6. To poor Iraki show the road that leads to thee, for in this world 
A mortal more distressed than he, I can not see, I can not see. 


“Among the earliest Arab poetry we find not only Kasidas 
describing the wild life of the desert, but also Ghaza/s of re- 
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markable beauty. Antara, one of the most famous pre-Islamic 
poets, was the author of many charming lyrics. The following 
little extract from one of these may give the reader an idea of 
Bedouin hyperbole. A warrior thus sings to his lady: 
‘Nor did I forget thee while spears fell around where I stood, 
And the points of the White Indian blades were all wet with my blood; 
And fain I had kissed the bright swords of my enemies vile, 
For they flashed like thy teeth when thy lips go apart in a smile!’” 
Professor Ross gives an interesting account of the literary 
conditions prevailing in Persia at the present day. He writes: 


‘Some may picture to themselves a state of affairs similar to 
that in Europe, with a certain admixture of Oriental slowness and 
lack of method ; while others may suppose that Persia can boast 
of no book-market at all, beyond the casual buying and selling of 
manuscripts. 

‘““Now, in some parts of the East, printing, bookselling, and 
journalism have—especially during the last ten or twenty years 
—been developed to a comparatively high degree. Both Con- 
stantinople and Cairo possess excellent printing-presses, which 
are responsible for numberless books and journals; nor are these 
two capitals the only Oriental towns which boast of a printing- 
press. Nevertheless, Persia is at the present day entirely depend- 
ent upon lithography for her native production of books and jour- 
nals—which are very rare. At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury a press with movable types was set up in Tabriz, at which 
a certain number of books were printed. The effort, however, 
met with no encouragement, and had shortly afterward to be 
abandoned. The unpopularity of type-printing in Persia is due 
to two principal causes: firstly, the straightness of the lines of- 
fends a Persian's artistic sense; and, secondly, in printed books 
the character of the letters is entirely lost. The same cause 
which leads a Persian to esteem so highly great calligraphers, 
makes him deplore all absence of character in a type-printed 
book. What most delights him is a well-written manuscript, 
and he takes the same delight in the copyist’s work as we take 
in the touch of an old master. Failing this, he contents himself 
with a lithograph, which is usually the facsimile of the writing 
of some fairly good scribe, and has, at any rate, a human ele- 
ment about it. It is hard for us to credit the vast amount of 
attention that is paid to calligraphy in the East, where men of 
learning devote years to its acquirement, and their best days to 
making artistic copies of classical works. Altho this art is dying 
out to a certain extent, owing to the cheapness of lithography, a 
man may even to this day in Persia become as famous for his 
writing as a poet for his verses. 

“In every big bazar a certain number of shops are set apart 
for the sale of books. In these one finds the bookseller—in his 
long, dark, outer mantle and his high, black, lamb’s-skin hat— 
seated on the floor, surrounded by his little stock-in-trade. The 
front of his shop is open, like a butcher’s, while his books are 
either arranged in shelves against the three walls, or in heaps 
upon the floor. His collection usually consists of lithograph edi- 
tions of Korans, schoolbooks, favorite poets and historians, but 
the assortment is limited. Besides these, hidden away in a cor- 
ner, he often has one or two manuscripts which he has either 
bought as a speculation or is trying to dispose of for a friend. 
. . . The ordinary family library consists of a copy of the 
Koran in Arabic, the works of one or two poets, a dictionary, and 
a book of general history. Large libraries are rare. Books are 
not kept, as with us, in an upright position, but lying on their 
sides, one above the other, with their backs to the wall, while 
the title of the book, when indicated at all, is written across the 
front edge. 

“During the present century Persia has produced three poets 
of a high order of genius, Kaani of Shiraz, Yaghma of Khora- 
san, and Mirza Seritsh of Ispahan, all of whom, in clearness of 
diction and elegance of style, fall very little short of Hafiz and 
Sadi. In fact, so great was K@aani’s command of language, and 
so musical his ear, that some of his poems surpass in charm any- 
thing else in Persian literature. Besides these real poets, Persia 
has produced and continues to produce numberless poetasters, 
whose chief aim is to imitate as closely as possible the classic 
standard, and who care little or nothing for originality in either 
thought or treatment. Every Persian is more or less of a poet, 
and has a natural instinct for rime; perhaps no language lends 
itself more readily to versification 


“The actual state of Persian literature can not be called flour- 
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ishing. Its latest development is in the direction of popular 
plays, chiefly comedies ; but, tho they offer interesting specimens 
of modern colloquial Persian, they are merely translations from 
the Turkish of Trans-Caucasia, and do not, therefore, represent 
any literary activity in Persia. If education has become more 
general in Persia than formerly, it is certainly less serious ; if 
one can find more people who know how to read and write than 
would have been possible in former times, on the other hand one 
rarely encounters serious study of any branch of science, unless 
it be in the direction of philosophical speculation.” 


RECENT MOVEMENTS IN FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE AND ART. 


HE Paris Exposition has revealed many articles of commerce 

in which the French may claim preeminence; but it does 

not appear that France, along with her material advancement, 
is losing any of her ancient preeminence in letters and art. Es- 
pecially in the drama her activity strikes the observer as extraor- 
dinary. Many years ago Emile Angier affirmed that the dra- 
matic art is as dear to the French as it was to the Athenians; 
and this appears still to be the case. In a recent number of the 
Matin, Paul Perret wrote: ‘One would hardly be advancing 
too bold a proposition in saying that at this hour the French peo- 
ple are divided into halves, one of which can, in all tranquillity, 
abandon itself to its passion for the theater since the other half is 
working furiously to provide it with material for its pleasure. A 
great writer has said of the Englishman, ‘He is a political ani- 
mal.’ 
could not be addressed to the Frenchman, but he deserves an- 
other. ‘The Frenchman is a dramatic biped.’” In 7he Atlantic 


Monthly (June), Mr. Alvan F. Sanborn, writing from Paris, 
says of this dramatic instinct of the French: 


The same compliment—under a more courteous form— 


“More extraordinary than the degree of French activity in the 
production of the theatrical piece is the nature of the activity. 
It is, speaking generally, a literary activity. It is one of the real, 
unassailable glories of France that she has never, for an instant, 
ceased to have a literary stage in the best and fullest sense of the 
expression. The plays on the boards constitute an appreciable 
part of the stock of the bookstalls. Most of them stand that se- 
verest of all tests for a play, reading in a quiet corner at home; 
and this is as true within limits, so general is the insistence on 
form, of the light as of the heavy pieces. It is another extraordi- 
nary thing that a fair pfoportion of this literary play-writing 
activity is and has never ceased to be a poetic activity. A goodly 
number of each season’s productions, and by no means the least 
successful—Richepin’s ‘Chemineau,’ Coppée’s ‘Pour la Cou- 
ronne,’ Mendés’s* Reine Frammette’ are cases in point—are writ- 
ten in rhymed verse. 

“*L’Aiglon’ is the sensation of 1900 as ‘Cyrano’ was of the 
seasons of 1898 and 1899, and it is primarily because Rostand is 
a poet that he has put completely in the shadow such an incom- 
parable stage machinist as Sardou.” 


Literature other than the drama, remarks the writer, has suf- 
fered somewhat during the past two or three years, owing to the 
Dreyfus agitation, which has involved nearly all the chief wri- 
ters. ‘‘No unsuspected, electrifying genius has been revealed,” 
Mr. Sanborn remarks ; “ but René Bazin, by the publication of‘ La 
Terre qui Meurt’ (a study of the Vendée), has earned the right 


to be rated with the half-dozen ablest living French romancers.’ 
Concerning the sculptor’s art in France, the writer says: 


“The supremacy of French sculpture is almost a truism. No 
country but America can present the slightest claim to rivalry, 
and our two most famous sculptors, St. Gaudens and MacMon- 
nies, have, as luck would fix it, taken up their permanent abode 
in Paris. There is no possibility that French sculptors will be- 
come inferior in the ‘present generation to the sculptors of any 
other people, and there are no signs that they are becoming infe- 
rior to their predecessors. Add to the names of Bartholomé. 
Meunier, and Rodin the names of Barrias, Falguiére (spite of 
some recent failures), Dalon, Chapu, Dubois, St. Marceaux, 
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Caru, Frémiet, and Mercié, give a thought to the list of the great 
dead—Rude, Barye, Carpeaux—and wonder not that enthusiasts 
say that the spirit of Greece and of the Italy of the Renaissance 
is reincarnated in the sculpture of modern France.” 


As for painting in France, it is ‘very much alive,” and “ Paris 
remains, what it has been for a generation, the art school of the 
world, and, with no serious competition but that of America to 
meet, the art center.” In music, important progress has been 
witnessed in the last few months: , 


““M. René Doumic, writing in 1895, characterized the ‘move- 
ment for the renovation of French poetry’ as the ‘ most interest- 
ing intellectual movement of the time.’ If he were called upon 
to express himself now, he would probably for poetry read music. 
The production at the Opéra Comique a few months ago of Gus- 
tave Charpentier’s ‘Louise’ was as striking an event in the mu- 
sical world as the production of ‘Cyrano’ a couple of years ago 
was in the dramatic. ‘Louise’ is by no means the first work rep- 
resenting the latest stage of French musical evolution that has 
been written or performed, but it is the first that has had a daz- 
Its popularity has aroused France to the 
consciousness of possessing not only a new composer of talent, 
but a new school of music of which it has every reason to be 
proud.” 


Summing up the present intellectual status of France, the 
writer says: 


‘““More books are published in France each year than in Great 
Britain and the United States combined ; more books of a serious 
nature especially, since France publishes only a quarter as many 
novels as England, and only half as many as the United States. 
In pure learning and in science (in which latter, despite the 
deaths of the leaders of research, Pasteur and Charcot, she was 
never more earnest than now) she is second only to Germany. 
and her competition with Germany is growing keener every day.” 


EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


ROBABLY no great nation of the world is so nearly a /erra 
incognita as China. Altho she has existed as a nation in 
one form or another since long before the Aryan migrations, and 
altho her school system is the same to-day as it was in the days of 
the Roman Republic, the impress made by either her political or 
her educational system upon Occidental nations is practically #77. 
In the latest issue of 7he Bulletin, published at Foochow, under 
the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the province 
of Fukien, a writer gives an extended account of education in 
China. He says in part: 


“There is no ‘public school system’ in thisempire. Only the 
well-to-do or wealthy have the advantages of an education, un- 
less the missionaries or generous Chinese open schools in behalf 
of the masses. There are a few native charity schools, but only 
afew. ‘The Chinese boy starts to school when about six years 
of age. A fortune-teller is called, and after ascertaining the 
boy’s age, date of birth, etc., he fixes the day upon which the 
boy is to start on his educational career. On the lucky day ap- 
pointed by the wise man, the boy, dressed in his best, with hair 
neatly combed and head smoothly shaved, presents himself to 
the teacher, gives him a small present, bows his head to the floor 
three times, thereby signifying that he is willing to obey his com- 
mands. The Chinese recognize three great superiors, the em- 
peror, the parents, and the teacher. He next does reverence to, 
and burns incense before, the tablet which has the name of the 
sage Confucius written upon it. 

“The school is generally held in the central room of a dwell- 
ing-house ; sometimes a side room or temple is used. Its walls 
are usually decorated with scrolls on which are pictures and an- 
cient sages’ writings. The furniture consists of a number of 
little tables and stools for the pupils, and a large table and chair 
for the teacher. On each sraall table is an ink-stone and little 
brush that is used asa pen. On the teacher’s table are books, 


ink-stone, pens, a flat bamboo stick, and the indispensable pipe. 
There are no stated hours for opening and closing the school. The 
pupils who can, come early and stay late ; othersmay be in school 
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only one half of the day. Consequently they are not organized 
into classes, but a lesson is assigned each individual pupil, and 
they are allowed to advance as rapidly as they can. Their 
books are printed on boards on which the characters have been 
cut. There is no alphabet in the Chinese language, but 214 radi- 
cals or root characters, which enter into the formation of all the 
other characters, each of which represents a word. The charac- 
ters are written one beneath another in columns and are read 
from top down, and the columns are read from the right to the 
left. The number of words in the language are about 40,000, but 
only a small part of these are known to any but the literati. 
The first sentence in the Chinese boy’s primer runs as follows: 
‘Men at their birth are by nature radically good.’ The impor- 
tance of study is then enlarged upon, and a sentence occurs to 
this effect: ‘To educate without severity shows a teacher’s indo 
lence.’ The bamboo stick, which is frequently used, is a proof 
that this maxim of the sages of old commends itself to the teach- 
ers of the present day. The boy next learns that there are three 
great powers—heaven, earth, and man; and three great lights— 
sun, moon, and stars. They further read that rice, millet, 
wheat, rye, and barley are the five kinds of grain on which man 
subsists. Various other matters of a similar kind are touched 
upon, followed by a summary of Chinese history. Afterward, 
the examples of sages and prodigies of antiquity are com- 
mended to the youthful pupil. Many examplesof bigotry, super- 
stition, devotion to literature, are indelibly impressed upon the 
scholar’s memory. They are also taught to despise foreigners, 
and that China is the only great nation of the earth. Fungshui 
and filial piety are taught with great emphasis and bind them 
with an iron coil. There is little doubt that the instances re- 
corded in ‘Twenty-Four Examples of Filial Piety’ (asmall text- 
book illustrated with woodcuts, and accepted as historical facts) 
have greatly influenced China’s .rising generations. A favorite 
proverb teaches that ‘Of the hundred virtues the chief is filial 
piety,’ and no other virtue is so constantly instilled into the chil- 
dren’s minds. 

‘Chinese education is not a‘ drawing out,’ it is a‘ cram, cram.’ 
It consists chiefly in being able to repeat verbatim the sayings 
and writings of ancient sages. Thousands of young men in 
China can for days repeat the sayings of Confucius and Men- 
cius.. Suppose a young man in America should discard all wri- 
tings except the Greek and Latin, and should spend fifteen or 
twenty years in committing to memory the sayings of these au- 
thors, would we call him educated? He would be ‘educated’ as 
thousands of the Chinese are. And then, also, the language of 
the Chinese sages when read to the common people is not under- 
stood, unless the reader explains the text as he reads (and 
often he himself does not understand it), any more than an Eng- 
lish audience would understand an orator if he should repeat one 
of Cicero’s orations without comment. After studying ten or 
fifteen years, Chinese students enter the annual examinations 
held under the auspices of the government. On the appointed 
day they present themselves to the literary chancellor and are 
assigned a subject upon which they are to write anessay. They 
are then conducted to a small room, placed under guard, and not 
allowed to communicate with any one until they have finished 
writing. Probably about one in a hundred passes at each exam- 
ination and receives the degree of ‘Siu-tsai’ (A.B.). Altho un- 
successful at first, candidates annually attend the examinations 
until they either attain the honor or die in the attempt. A ‘Siu- 
tsai’ can attend an examination and secure the degree of ‘Chu- 
jen’ (A.M.). A ‘Chu-jen’ can attend an examination and 
receive the degree of ‘Cheng-shih’ (LL.D.). Men with these de- 
grees possess official prestige and power. They can go directly 
into the presence of certain officials, and their letters and peti- 
tions command special attention. In fact, degree men are the 
representatives of their relatives and friends on nearly all legal 
and political questions. They can, by paying certain sums of 
money, become ‘mandarins’ and candidates for office. It is also 
considered a great honor to obtain a degree, and when a gradu- 
ate adorns himself in classic robes and calls upon his friends, 
they make him presents, give him feasts, and show him great 
respect. This, in brief, is a sketch of the student class, which 
constitutes about fifteen per cent. of the male population of 
China. Not more than one per cent. of the women can read. 
The masses of the people of this great empire live and die with- 
out the benefits of an education. Heére is where the energies of 
the missionaries are applied. They instil intellectual and relig- 
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ious truths into the minds of this poor ignorant people and teach 
them of a higher and happier life. The fact is, the great major- 
ity of the people in China are too poor to pay the teacher’s full 
salary, and consequently, unless aided, can never obtain an 
education.” 

For more than fifty years various Christian denominations 
have been devoting much attention to the subject of education 
in China. Primary and secondary schools have been established 
throughout Fukien and in other provinces. ‘he system employed 
is very similar to that prevailing in the United States, but 
adapted to local conditions. Besides purely religious studies, 
The 
text-books are prepared by missionaries and printed on modern 


geography, physiology, history, and astronomy are taught. 
presses. ‘hese schools are examined quarterly by the presiding 
elder, missionary, or pastor. The statistics of the Foochow An- 
nual Conference for 1899 show more than five thousand pupils 
registered in the day-schools of the district, 138 in the boarding- 
schools, 29 in the seminary, and 303 in the Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege. 





HOW MARK TWAIN BECAME A LITERARY 
PERSON. 


ITH hot weather comes a collection of Mark Twain's la- 

test stories and essays, taking a title from the initial 

story, ‘““The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg.” Among the 
sketches is one purporting to give the great humorist’s début as 


a literary person. He writes: 


“In those early days I had already published one little thing 
(‘ The Jumping Frog’) in an Eastern paper, but I did not con- 
sider that that counted. In my view, a person who published 
things in a mere newspaper could not properly claim recognition 
as a literary person; he must rise away above that; he must ap- 
pear in a magazine. He would then be a literary person; also, 
he would be famous—right away. These two ambitions were 
strong upon me. This was in 1866. I prepared my contribution, 
and then looked around for the best magazine to go up to glory 
in. I selected the most important one in New York. The con- 
tribution was accepted. I signed it ‘ Mark Twain,’ for that name 
had some currency on the Pacific coast, and it was my idea to 
spread it all over the world, now, at this one jump. The article 
appeared in the December number, and I sat up a month waiting 
for the January number, for that one would contain the year’s list 
of contributors, and my name would be in it, and I should be 
famous and could give the banquet I was meditating. 

“TIT did not give the banquet. I had not written the ‘ Mark 
Twain’ distinctly ; it was a fresh name to Eastern printers, and 
they put it‘ Mike Swain’ or ‘ Mac Swain,’ I do not remember 
which. At ‘any rate I was not celebrated and did not give the 
banquet. Iwas a literary person, but that was all—a buried one; 
buried alive.” 


NOTES. 


A new magazine will soon make its appearance, it is reported, under the 
editorship of Mr. Walter H. Page, of the firm of Doubleday, Page & Co. It 
will be called ‘‘ The World’s Work.” 


MR. PAUL LEICESTER FORD, since the appearance of ‘*‘ Janice Meredith,” 
has been besieged by interviewers, eager to find out something about his 
“next book.” It is now announced that a story entitled, ‘‘Wanted, a 
Watchmaker,” is being written by him. It is a Christmas tale, and is to be 
illustrated in color. 


THE London Academy has been taking a vote on the most popular char 
acters in Dickens’s novels. The following isa list of the twelve characters 
receiving the highest vote: Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weller, Mr. Micawber, 
Captain Cuttle, Mark Tapley, Little Nell, Mrs. Gamp, Sidney Carton, Mr. 
Pecksniff, David Copperfield, Dick Swiveller, Mr. Peggotty. 


THE London Outlook gives the following book titles, printed exactly as 
they appeared in some recent booksellers’ orders: 


Boy, Muscle, and Peat (Bog Myrtle and Peat). 

Founders and Heretics (Frondes Agrestes). 

Pharaoh’s Life of Christ (Farrar’s Life of Christ). 

Boy Hero of Walthamstow (Boy Hero, by Walsham How). 
Harry Stockle’s Masterpiece (Aristotle’s Masterpiece). 
Across the Russian’s Nose (Across Russian Snows). 
Improver’s Story (Improvisatore). 

God Aim us by a Farmer (Gaudeamus, by Farmer). 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


WHAT TO DO IN CASE OF FIRE. 


sy RESENCE of mind and a few buckets of water ”—these 

are the two desiderata in case of fire; at least so we are 
told by a writer in the Paris Cosmos (April 28). The former is a 
matter partly of temperament and partly of training; the latter 
every one may and should have on hand. The writer does not 
believe that dependence can be placed on chemical extinguishers 
or hand-grenades, altho both have done good service. ‘The great 
thing is to realize that muchemay be done to extinguish a fire by 
ordinary methods in a few seconds, and that these few seconds 
of grace are almost always at one’s disposal, no matter how im- 


minent the danger. Says the writer: 


“In fires, the danger, immediate tho it may seem, is never in- 
stantaneous. There are always a few minutes in which to seek 
for a means of safety. 

“Take a fewexamples: A woman’s hair takes fire; she seizes 
a towel, wraps it around her head, and then, running rapidly to 
the bath-room, puts her head under the faucet. She will escape 
with very slight burns. You are cleaning your gloves with ben- 
zin, and it catches fire. If the gloves are on your hands, it will 
be sufficient to wrap them in the folds of your dress or to thrust 
them under arug or acushion. The flames will go out at once 
for lack of air. 

“Suppose you have committed the great imprudence of filling 
a kerosene lamp while it is still hot; the kerosene has taken fire, 
the lamp has fallen, and the flames leap up to the ceiling. Pull 
down the curtains as quickly as you can and remove any inflam- 
mable furniture that is near; then throw wet cloths on the 
flames to smother them. Never throw water on burning oil; it 
floats on the water; but when it has ceased to run and burns in 
separate spots, water may be used to extinguish the burning 
objects. 

‘A curtain takes fire: Remove the furniture at once, draw the 
curtain to one side, and taking a wet cloth on a broom, beat the 
curtain with it. You can thus easily put out a fire that might 
have become serious. 

“Going at night into a closet with a lighted candle, you set fire 
toadress. Do not try to pull it out; you will only increase the 
damage. Shut the door quickly and go for pails of water which 
you can throw in after opening the door again. You will perhaps 
save some of your clothes, and at any rate you will prevent the 
destruction of your house. 

““When the clothes that you are wearing take fire, it is the most 
elementary prudence not to run, and not to open a window to 
call for help; this only aids the flames. You should simply roll 
on the floor and try to smother with part of your dress the por- 
tions that are burning. ee 

“Often an incipient blaze can be very easily put out. Various 
forms of apparatus have been invented to assist in such cases. 
They are of two kinds: 

“One kind contains chemical substances that will produce, 
when mixed by a simple movement, carbonic-acid gas. This 
gas exerts pressure on the water in the apparatus, which it pro- 
jects to a distance. The capacity of such extinguishers is limited 
to about six gallons. Besides this, their mechanism is delicate, 
and at the moment when you want to use them the stopcocks 
may be rusted so that they will not turn. 

“Buckets of water placed where they can easily be reached by 
watchmen are of greater value; grenades are also used in many 
establishments. Here is what M. Felicien Michotte, an engineer 
who has written an interesting book on the subject, has to say 
of these: 

“Grenades are glass bottles containing a liquid which, either 
in contact with the fire or when the bottle breaks, gives off non- 
combustible gases that produce a sort of artificial cloud, prevent- 
ing the access of air to the burningobjects. One of these liquids 
is made by dissolving twenty pounds of cooking salt and ten 
of sal ammoniac in eight gallons of water. 

“This is all very well in theory, but practically it does not al- 
ways work. The grenade must be thrown exactly on the fire. 
Now, 1n a moment of excitement the most skilful will throw it to 
one side, and there will be no result. . . . But this is not all; 
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there is real danger. Inthe Charity Bazar fire there were gre- 
nades hanging along the wall; these, under the action of the fire, 
burst and gave rise to choking clouds that aided the flames in 
their work of destruction and prevented the victims from seeing 
their way.’ 

‘Means of defense that are at every one’s disposal are: pails 
of water, the use of moist mops and brooms, earth or sand, and 
soda-water siphons.” 

The author does not believe in the use of paints or stains that 
are supposed to make wood or cloth incombustible. Altho these, 
he says, have a certain amount of usefulness in the case of very 
light fabrics, they generally rot or alter the substances to which 
they are applied. Pow- 
dered asbestos is incombustible, but no more so than the ordinary 
substances used in paints. 


Asbestos paint is absolutely ineffective. 


As for wooden casings or walls, no 
substance applied in layers of greater or less thickness can pos- 
sibly resist a fire that stone, brick, and cement can not stand. 
In conclusion, the writer says: 


‘‘Nothwithstanding this, simple precautions will enable us to 
prevent a conflagration in most cases. With presence of mind 
and a few buckets of water, most fires may be put out even be- 
fore the arrival of the engines.”—7rans/ation made for Tue 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





THE FUTURE OF THE PHONOGRAPH. 


HE phonograph is at present hardly more than a toy, but a 

great future lies before it. According to M. L. Azoulay, 
who writes in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, June 9), on “The 
New Era of Sounds and Noises,” the fixation of sounds by the 
phonograph is about to work in all human fields of activity and 
knowledge a revolution as great as that produced by the fixation 
of luminous images in photography. M. Azoulay’s paper, which 
was first read before the Paris Anthropological Society on May 
3 last, runs in part as follows: 

“Before the appearance of photography, and just after its in- 
vention, no one could have conjectured how useful and necessary 
it would become to the progress of learning and to human welfare 
to be able to compare and analyze luminous images, fixed for an 
indefinite period and susceptible of being viewed at will. No 
one could have conceived how the visual powers of man would 
be aided by such a discovery, how many unknown regions would 
be opened, and how many new occupations would become de- 
pendent on it. 

“At present we are in this same condition, as far as sounds are 
concerned. It is generaily assumed that we have no means of 
preserving a record, audible at will, of a sound or noise produced 
in nature, either by a living being or by a machine. All that 
science might do with noises and complex sounds in the way of 
comparison at intervals more or less removed from their origin, 
or under varied conditions of production, together with all the 
theoretical and practical conclusions that might be drawn from 
these comparisons, is supposed to be as yet impossible. Thus 
an immense world remains closed to human intelligence and 
labor—a world full of new discoveries, conceptions, and industrics. 
Sounds and noises now pass away as soon as produced, leaving 
only a trace in man’s already overloaded memory. 

“And nevertheless we already possess the instrument—the 
phonograph—that has the power to record, preserve, and repro- 
duce sounds—the absolute elements at the base of every science.” 

The phonograph, M. Azoulay goes on to say, is now only a 
toy, and is made for amusement, not with the accuracy and dura- 
bility of an instrument of precision. But this, he reminds us, is 
always the lot of a new instrument or method. Progress, as 
the author of ‘Flame, Electricity, and the Camera” has re- 
minded us, is more rapid as civilization advances. It need not 
take so long to develop the phonograph from toy to scientific in- 
That 
every science has been neglected on its acoustic side for lack of 


strument as it took to develop the camera, for instance. 


such an instrument, M. Azoulay asserts in unqualified terms. 
He says: 


“In meteorology, hydraulics, heat, electricity, and mechanics, 
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the records ot sounds and noises will be of great aid in the easier 
comprehension and the fuller study of these sciences. And we 
even believe that owing to the possibility of fixing the sounds 
that accompany phenomena studied in physics and other sci- 
ences, so that they may be studied, compared with the results 
of other methods of examination, and reproduced experiment- 
ally, we may create methods of acoustical analysis, just as we 
have already created methods of optical, graphical analysis, etc., 
thus controlling, completing, or supplementing these by the new 
phonographic methods.” 


Illustrations of the uses to which such methods might be put 
are given at length by the author. In practical mechanics they 
will aid in studying the working and the defects of machinery ; 
in natural history, in investigating the emotions of animals, the 
effects of environment, etc. ; in medicine they can record, for in- 
stance, the speech of persons suffering from nervous disease, the 
different forms of cough and various internal sounds, normal or 
pathological, as well as facilitating the study of the evolution of 
acoustic phenomena in one or more persons, either in sickness or 
in health. Says the writer: 


**Really it seems useless to pass in review all the sciences, 
arts, and industries susceptible of profiting by the fixation and 
reproduction of voices, sounds, and noises by the phonograph. 
Each, according to his occupation, can, upon reflection, devise a 
hundred applications. I will dwell only on two subjects that are 
specially related to this use of the phonograph—linguistics and 
the teaching of foreign languages.” 


The most important immediate use of the phonographic record, 
M. Azoulay goes on to say, is in the preservation of present pro- 
nunciation in languages, dialects, and patois. The preservation 
of written records, such as inscriptions, has its place, but the 
examination of such records is like ‘‘the work of an anatomist on 
a corpse.” The life of a language is in its spoken forms, and this 
the phonograph can keep for us. What would we not give to 
have a few records of the spoken tongues of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans? The phonograph will enable the student of lan- 
guage to investigate the relationships of tongues and dialects 
and their evolution in races and individuals, with a thorough- 
ness that would be otherwise impossible, especially if accompan- 
ied by the photographic study of the vocal organs. More than 
this, it will contribute directly to facilitate the practical study of 
modern languages, furnishing an ever-present standard of pro- 
nunciation. At the close of his article M. Azoulay recommends 
the establishment of phonographic museums. He says. 


“I am certain that some day or other societies, or even govern- 
ments themselves, will undertake, with the aid of travelers, of 
special commissions, and of international exchanges, acquisitions, 
and donatioms, the preservation in phonographic museums of 
specimens of foreign languages and especially of patois, dialect, 
and variant pronunciations in different parts of their domain. 

“This idea of phonographic archives or museums must be ex- 
tended to all that the phonograph is susceptible of recording, pre- 
serving, and reproducing: words, singing, instrumental music, 
and the acoustic phenomena of animals, nature, industry, etc. 
We shall soon see, under either individual or national initiative, 
the erection of phonographic museums of all kinds, supplement- 
ing the information given by our present libraries and art gal- 
leries. 

“It is also to be hoped that the innumerable applications of this 
wonderful recording instrument . . . will cause the instrument 
itself to be perfected and combined with other devices for new 
researches and uses. It is especially to be hoped that these uses 
will attract a great number of investigators, and will thus aid in 
increasing the well-being, as well as the moral and intellectual 
inheritance of man.” 


Notes at the end of M. Azoulay’s article state that after the 
Anthropological Society had heard his paper, the members voted 
to establish at once such a museum as that outlined by the au- 
thor, appointing as a committee for the purpose M. Azoulay him- 
self and M. Vinson. Later, on June 2, the Vienna Academy of 
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Sciences voted to form a similar phonographic collection, and the 
idea will doubtless commend itself to learned bodies in all parts 
of the world.— 7ranslation made for Tur Literary DiceEst. 





A NEW AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
RECORDER. 


“T'HIS is an invention of M. J. Vila y Forns, intended to act as 
an automatic fire-alarm in combination with a temperature 
indicator for distant locations. The essential parts of the appa- 
ratus, according to E/ectricity, consists of “‘a thermometer hay- 
ing platinum electric - con- 
ducting wires inserted in 
the stem, at distances of 
five degrees apart, and ar- 
ranged in such a manner 
that the mercury touches the 
respective extremities of the 
platinum wires at the indi- 
cated degrees of tempera- 
ture. All the wires are 
brought to an indicating 
switchboard, which con- 
tains contact buttons corre- 
sponding in number to the 
platinum points inserted in 
the thermometer tube, and 
arranged in a _ semicircle. 
Each button is labeled with 
the number of degrees of 
temperature with which it is 
connected at the thermom- 
eter tube. In the center of 
this semicircle is pivoted an 
indicating switch-arm, as 
shown in the _ illustration, 
and so arranged that its ex- 
tremity can come in contact 
with each of the buttons 
when turned on its pivot. 
A wire connects the switch- 
arm with the mercury in the 
bulb of the thermometer, 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE RECORDER. and in circuit is placed an 
alarm-bell and a battery. 
The apparatus operates as follows: If, for example, the switch- 
arm is turned to be in contact with the button marked 20’, an 
electric current is established through the mercury of the ther- 
mometer when the temperature at the thermometer reaches 20°, 
and consequently the bell immediately gives an alarm.” ‘This 
device, which is known as the “ Phénix,” instantly informs the 
manager or watchman. 





























The Development of Photographs in Ordinary 
Light.—The discoveries of Professor Nipher, of St. Louis, in 
this direction have already been described in these pages. They 
are an extension of previous experiment on what is known as 
“photographic reversal,” or the production of direct positive im- 
ages by over-exposure. Commenting on Nipher's results Na/‘ure 
(London, June 14), says: “* A good deal of work has already been 
done in this direction, but the uncertainty of the reversal, and 
the great difficulty of getting rid of mixed results of reversal and 
non-reversal, has so far prevented any practical use being made 
of the possibilities of these methods. Such experiments as Pro- 
fessor Nipher describes are interesting qualitatively, but before 
any process of the kind can be safely recommended for general 
use in cases where it might be advantageous, it will be necessary 
to determine the range of conditions that can be relied on to give 
simple, that is, unmixed results, and this can never be done by 
working with such objects and processes as are described in this 
communication. We would suggest the use of a series of gradu- 
ated exposures, with a measurement of the opacities produced, 
and then the ordinary negative image and the reversed image 
could both be traced. The character of the reversed image could 
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be judged of, and the range of exposures through which its pro- 
duction could be relied upon could be determined. Until some 
definite information of this kind is available, experiments in re- 
versal will remain more curious than useful. It appears from 
Professor Nipher’s communication that he is still pursuing the 
subject, and we hope that he will succeed in placing the method 
on a firm foundation.” 





LIQUID AIR AS A SOURCE OF OXYGEN. 


— fact that in liquid air the nitrogen boils away faster 

than the oxygen, and that the liquid thus becomes in 
course of time practically pure oxygen, has suggested that it may 
be used as a source of this valuable gas. Plans for utilizing this 
property on a commercial scale have been made and have re- 
ceived the approval even of those who have looked askance at 
propositions for using the liquid for the storage of mechanical 
power. But, according to President Henry Morton, of Stevens 
Institute, liquid air is not likely to be of much practical use to 
us in this direction. His views are given in brief in an editorial 
in Angineering News (New York) as follows: 


‘Liquid air substantially retains the same proportions of four 
parts of nitrogen to one part oxygen that are found in ordinary 
air. But as the liquid air evaporates, the nitrogen escapes faster 
than the oxygen, and after a time what is left is mainly pure 
oxygen. This much is admitted, but now the cost must be con- 
sidered. Professor Morton quotes Mr. Tripler as figuring the 
cost of liquid air at 20 cents per gallon; and as it takes five gal- 
lons of liquid air to make one gallon of oxygen the latter costs $1 
per gallon. This gallon of oxygen, on expanding to atmospheric 
pressure, would occupy about 104 cubic feet; and therefore 1,000 
cubic feet would cost about $10. While the cost of manufacture 
could be reduced by processes for utilizing the cold from the 
escaping nitrogen and that from the vaporizing oxygen, there 
are no data for computing the extent of this reduction. 

‘But, says Professor Morton, with the oxygen produced at less 
cost than by present processes, what will you do with it when 
you get it? It is now chiefly employed for lime lights in theaters 
and for stereopticon exhibitions, and its present use is therefore 
extremely limited. The promoters suggest, however, that this 
oxygen may be substituted for air in ordinary processes of com- 
bustion, under steam boilers, in iron furnaces, etc. But the cheap 
oxygen would here have to compete with the cheaper ‘free’ 
atmosphere, and the cost of storage and tranportation would be 
prohibitory. Professor Morton then takes up the claim that forty 
per cent. of the coal now burned under the boilers of a steamship 
could be saved if oxygen were supplied in place of air in burning 
this fuel. He says that every ton of coal would require two and 
one-half tons of oxygen to consume it; and as this oxygen would 
have to be carried in strong steel cylinders there would be a fatal 
-eduction in cargo capacity on the steamship thus ‘economically ’ 
equipped. As regards bulk, the carriage of the compressed gas 
would demand ten times the bunker capacity of, say, the 2,000 
tons of coal usually allowed to carry a large ship across the At- 
lantic. If the gas were not compressed, then each ton of coal 
would require 66,000 cubic feet of gas; or about 132,000,000 cubic 
feet to burn the 2,000 tons of coal referred to. Assuming that the 
forty per cent. of fuel was saved, as claimed, to save it would re- 
quire the transport of 22 gas-holders the size of those on the 
banks of the Hudson at New York, each of which holds 3,500,000 
cubic feet. To manufacture the oxygen on board the ship would 
demand machinery equaling in bulk that used to drive the ves- 
sel. Professor Morton also suggests that these promoters should 
study the effect of the combustion of fuels of any sort in oxygen, 
with the enormous intensity of heat developed. A furnace so fed 
would melt up or burn out in short order, owing to the destructive 
intensity of the temperature. Altogether, therefore, the latest 
claims of the liquid-air promoters are as impracticable and absurd 
as have been most of the others which they have made.” 





Plant-Growth in Air-Tight Spaces.—Ludwig Rust, 
a German pharmacist, recently exhibited a sealed flask, in which 
was then growing a cactus (Echinopsis multiplex) which, it was 
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stated, had been in the vessel for seven years. He subsequently 
presented the flask to the Berlin Botanical Garden, where it now 
is, the cactus still being in a flourishing condition. According 
to The Practical Drug gist, as quoted in Popular Science, July, 
Mr. Rust explained the growth of the plant in the closed vessel, 
“by the fact that the soil, in which the cactus was growing, con- 
tained a multitude of spores of algee, which at times germinated 
and covered the walls of the flask with green. These, in dying, 
furnished the carbonic acid necessary to the life of the cactus. 
This explanation seemed to satisfy the conditions at the time, 
but recently plant physiologists have called the explanation in 
question, and want to know where the carbonic acid for the algz 
comes from, and also whence the necessary oxygen, under this 
explanation. A plant, they state, breathes exacily as an animal 
does. Their explanation is that the enclosed air furnishes the 
oxygen. The progress of assimilation which goes on solely in 
the green parts of the plant, and this only in the presence of light, 
requires, in the course of time, an excess of carbonic acid. ‘This 
latter is furnished by the process of putrefaction going on in the 
soil, in quantities sufficient to provide, through decomposition, 
the carbon necessary to sustain the life of the plant. A harder 
question, they say, is the determination of the origin of the wa- 
ter necessary to sustain life, but they finally say it must be fur- 
nished by the decay of cellulose, and of animal residuum in the 
soil. Whatever the reasons, it is an established fact that plants 
—not merely slow-growing vegetation like the cactus in ques- 
tion, but those of more rapid growth, can be grown and kept 
alive for very long periods, not merely in flasks closed with corks 
and sealed with paraffin (as was the one in question), but in 
those whose necks have been drawn out, melted, and thus her- 
metically sealed. All plants are, of course, not equally well 
adapted to this experiment, but, among those recommended, Mi- 
mosa pudica (the ‘sensitive plant’) seems best suited thereto. 
Bottles thus prepared would furnish handsome and attractive 
window displays, and as they are easily made we commend them 
to our readers ; also for house cultivation and young experiment- 


” 


ers. 





A PERMANENT CENSUS BUREAU. 


PERMANENT census office or national bureau of registra- 

tion was advocated by Prof. Walter F. Willcox, chief of 

the Division of Methods and Results in the Census Office, in a 

paper read before the Association for the Advencement of Sci- 

ence at its recent New York meeting. He said, as reported in 
The Evening Post- 


“My thesis is that statistical statements of absolute amount or 
of rate based upon records not made until the end of the period 
to which the statement applies are likely to be only a minimum 
limit of the truth, and to depart from the truth by a variable and 
usually an indeterminate amotnt. Governmental work in sta- 
tistics is not unlike the keeping of accounts by a private firm or 
corporation. Such keeping of accounts falls into two main 
branches—first, the regular bookkeeping, and, secondly, the pe- 
riodic taking of stock. Both sources of information must be em- 
ployed, each being a supplement to the other. So a highly or- 
ganized government maintains registration reports which record 
the current of people, products, or acts deemed worthy of entry, 
and census reports, which aim to photograph the condition of a 
people for an instant and then let them alone again till the next 
sitting is ordered.” 

It was asserted by Professor Willcox that, owing to the diffi- 
culty of getting accurate statistics at any one time of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths in a given year, and of matters entailing social 
disapproval, such as divorce and crime, deductions from these 


records are almost worthless. To quote again: 


“The leading experts to-day admit the impossibility of deter- 
mining from census figures even the most vital question in this 
field—Is crime in the United States increasing or decreasing? 
How, then, may the present census conditions be improved? 

“A suggestion made for turning the census officials in selected 
localities into registration officials, whose duty it should be to 
record all deaths in their districts for the census year, seems to 
me open to such grave constitutional and administrative objec- 
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tions as to be inadmissible. A census office under our Federal 
system can not be made into a registration office without doing 
violence to our system of government or being so powerless as 
to accomplish little or nothing. The only alternative is for the 
United States Government to build up a system of voluntary and 
continuous cooperation between the local registration officials 
and itself.” 


The establishment of a permanent census office, the speaker 
maintained, is the only way to determine questions such a” the 
healthfulness of the country at different times or in different 
parts; the healthfulness of different occupations; the rate of 
natural increase in any locality or in any class; the increase or 
decrease of marriages in the country as a whole, or in any of its 
parts or social classes, together with other facts concerning the 
marriage relation; and the increase or decrease of crime in gen- 
eral, or of any specific kind of crime, like drunkenness, forgery, 
or rape. 


American Machinery at Paris.—The American ma- 
chinery exhibit at the world’s fair is attracting much attention. 
Says the correspondent of 7he 7ribune (New York), in speaking 
of it: ‘Some of the American exhibits are so unique that they 
encounter no rivalry in Europe. Thus a good deal of space at 
Vincennes is occupied by a round-bale cotton-press. There are 
two principal ways of forming a round bale. One takes a thin 
‘lap’ and winds it like a roll of carpet, beginning with the core 
and finishing with the outer surface. The other starts at one 
end, with a diameter of full size, and builds toward the other 
end in a very compact spiral. The system represented at the 
Exposition is of the latter class. It is not proposed to discuss 
here the relative merits of the two methods, but it may be af- 
firmed without impropriety that the round bale is steadily sup- 
planting the square one in favor with shipper and manufacturer. 
Two other machines from the United States which probably have 
no parallel in Europe are those which ‘undercut’ coal in a mine, 
one employing an endless chain equipped with knives, and the 
other delivering a succession of direct thrusts or punches. These 
have thus far been used chiefly or exclusively in bituminous coal- 
mines. The anthracite deposits are inclined at an angle that 
makes the use of the devices here referred to almost impracti- 
cable. At a number of points in the Exposition buildings an 
American inclined-plane elevator is in service. Compressed air 
and underground pneumatic tubes have been used in Europe 
for more than a quarter of a century for transmitting letters. In 
Paris for 10 cents one may send a special delivery letter to any 
part of the city in a ‘pneumatic envelope.’ But the tube is 
small, having a diameter of only 2% inches, and only a few let- 
ters can be sent at atime. The American system, in use in New 
York and Philadelphia, employing eight-inch tubes and despatch- 
ing enormous quantities of letter mail in one parcel, is shown 
here, and is an eye-opener for the foreigner. Apropos of com- 
pressed air it should be mentioned that Mr. Tripler has his air- 
liquefying apparatus on exhibition here. Hampson, of England, 
and Linde, of Germany, who devised similar means for produ- 
cing liquid air cheaply, do not seem to have put in an appear- 
ance. 





Making Land by Pumping.—The novel process of 
pumping land out of the water is being carried out not far from 
New York. According to daily press reports, land is now being 
literally pumped up from the sea for the creation of a new sub- 
urb at Nassau Beach, on the shore of Jamaica Bay, Long Island, 
not far from Brooklyn. ‘‘The salt marshes bordering on this 
coast, which for centuries have been overflowed by the tides, and 
which, of course, while in this condition were utterly unfit for 
building purposes, are being raised from four to six feet above 
high water by pumping up the sand, shells, and gravel which 
form the floor of the bay, and delivering this on to the land to be 
reclaimed, The process adopted to attain this end is as follows: 
A powerful suction dredger raises the material from the bed of 
the bay at the rate of 18,000 cubic yards a day, and with this five 
times the volume of water, which is sufficient to carry the sand 
and gravel along the twelve-inch pipes which deliver it on the 
low land. The water flows off by ditches along a more or less 
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circuitous route back to the bay, the dredged material settling 
and quickly drying, and forming solid land. The thickness of 
the material when first deposited averges about eight feet, but 
there is shrinkage as it dries and consolidates. Ten acres have 
thus been raised since the pumping began a few months ago. A 
raised road and promenade two miles long and seventy feet wide 
and an electric railway will connect this new suburb with the 
railway to Brooklyn and New York.” 





Air in Solid Bodies.—Few of us realize how the pores of 
all solid substances are saturated with air. The fact that they 
are so has proved a serious obstacle both to scientific investiga- 
tion and to manufactures in certain instances. In describing re- 
cent attempts to measure the contact electric force between met 
als, an editorial writer in 7he Electrical World says: ‘We live 
our lives at the bottom of an atmospheric ocean many miles in 
depth, and everything we touch is, in a certain sense, saturated 
with air. Every piece of metal contains crevices which are filled 
with it, and upon the surface of every metallic object there seems 
to be a film of condensed air which is as tenacious as enamel, and 
can only be driven off with great difficulty in a vacuum chamber. 
This difficulty is practically experienced by the incandescent- 
lamp maker when he exhausts the air from a lamp. The carbon 
filament contains occluded within it a relatively large quantity 
of imprisoned air, which has to be gradually driven out by very 
slowly heating the filament electrically, while still on the pumps, 
to a white heat ; otherwise the filament would burn up in its own 
occluded oxygen, when first used by the purchaser. Mr. Spiers 
describes the great difficulty he experienced in getting rid of the 
oxygen in his plates. He found, for example, that when a freshly 
cleaned aluminum plate was shut up in a glass tube, which was 
washed out with dry hydrogen, then exhausted, and this process 
of washing in hydrogen and exhausting repeated three times, 
there was still enough oxygen occluded within the aluminum plate 
to oxidize its surface as soon as the plate was heated in the high 
‘vacuum’ of residual hydrogen gas. Finally 
success was attained.” 


a fair degree of 


SCIENCE BREVITIES, 


A NEW PUNCTURE-PROOF TIRF.—A German scientist has patented what 
he asserts to bea puncture-proof tire-filling. “If successful,’’ says Popu- 
lar Science, “it will prove a boon to bicycle-riders, as well as to owners of 
rubber-tired vehicles of all kinds, and air-saddles and cushions. The filling 
isa jelly made of glue. Glycerin is added to prevent hardening, and an 
antiseptic preparation that keeps it from fermenting. The mixture is first 
heated until it liquefies, and is then beaten to a stiff foam. While in this 
frothy condition it is introduced into the tire or saddle, and allowed to cool 
and partly solidify. Theresult is a light, spongy material, of cellular for- 
mation, exceedingly light in weight, and proof against tacks, nails, glass, 
and all puncturing objects.” 


THE daily press reports that the Crotte method of curing consumption, 
which has been tried recently at St. Luke’s Hospital and which was de- 
scribed and illustrated in these columns, has been discontinued. ‘* The 
method had been tried with outdoor patients for several months, but as 
there were no beneficial results obtained, the medical board decided to do 
away with it, and had the apparatus removed. The treatment did not do 
the patients any harm, but as the results were negative, the medical board 
decided to discontinue it.’”” A committee of physicians appointed by the 
American Congress of Tuberculosis reported this cure to be effective in 
the early and second stages of the disease. The method consists in forcing 
a powerful antiseptic through the lungs by means of static electricity, and 
the members of the committee mentioned seemed satisfied from their ex- 
periments that the bacilli of consumption were destroyed by it. 


HUMAN HIBERNATION.—A practise closely akin to hibernation is re- 
ported in 7he British Medical Journal to be general among Russian peasants 
in the Pskov Government, where food is scanty to a degree almost equiva- 
lent to chronic famine. ‘‘ Not having provisions enough to carry them 
through the whole year, they adopt the economical expedient of spending 
one half of it in sleep. This custom has existed among them from time 
immemorial. At the first fall of snow the whole family gathers round the 
stove, lies down, ceases to wrestle with the problems of human existence, 
and quietly goes to sleep. Once a day every one wakes up to eat a piece of 
hard bread, of which an amount sufficient to last six months has provi- 
dently been baked in the previous autumn. When the bread has been 
washed down with a draught of water, every one goes to sleep again. The 
members of the family take it in turn to watch and keep the fire alight. 
After six months of this reposeful existence the family wakes up, shakes 
itself, goes out tosee if the grass is growing, and by-and-by sets to work at 
summer tasks. The country remains comparatively lively till the follow- 
ing winter, when again all signs of life disappear and all is silent, except 
we presume for the snores of the sleepers. This winter sleep is called 
lotska. These simple folk evidently come within the terms of Touchstone’s 


definition of a natural philosopher!” 
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RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF THE CHINESE 
TROUBLE. 


ORD SALISBURY ’S remark, quoted in our last issue—that 
L “too often the army foilows the missionary ”"—has been 
made the text of a vast amount of secular and religious comment 
The Springfield Republican (June 
28), after instancing certain facts tending to show that the Chi- 


during the past week or so. 


nese are naturally tolerant of other religions, and that for cen- 
turies Mohammedanism and Buddhism have existed in China 
side by side with the established faith of Confucianism, says: 


“These facts fully confirm Lord Salisbury’s statement that 
Christian missionaries in China had not been attacked or mur- 
dered because of their religion. The Chinese proverb, ‘First 
comes the missionary, then the consul, and then the general,’ 
contains the secret of the trouble from the native standpoint. 
The Chinese have come to believe that missionary work is a 
mere instrument of secular government to achieve political ends. 
While it is our judgment that the missions do a great deal of 
good in many directions, and that American missionaries in par- 
ticular have given less cause for offense in China than those of 
any other western nation, it must be conceded that the Chinese 
view is abundantly justified by the facts as a whole. The great- 
est offenders in recent years against the true spirit of Christian 
missions have been France and Germany, which have purposely 
and deliberately used missionary enterprises for political and 
territorial aggrandizement.” 


The New York 7zmes (June 21) remarks that in his address 
before the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, Lord Salisbury shows himself “the comprehensive ob- 
server of human affairs, saddened by experience into a pes- 


’ 


simism verging upon cynicism”; and it adds: 


“It is true that the missionary is disliked, especially in China, 
not as a Christian, but as a ‘drummer,’ as the advance agent of 
a Manchester firm which purposes to force its goods, at the can- 
non’s mouth if need be, on the native population. That sugges- 
tion comes near to being a working hypothesis for the Chinese 
situation. And it behooves the missionary societies first and 
most of all to inquire why their emissaries are thus regarded, and 
to find and apply the appropriate remedy.” 

Mr. Ambrose Bierce, who as a former Californian has seen 
much of the Mongolian race, writes as follows in the New York 
Journal (June 29) : 


“In the matter of our disagreeable relations with the Chinese 
empire (if Minister Wu Ting Fang will have the goodness to 
admit that they are disagreeable), there can be no doubt of their 
‘religious’ origin: the amiable desire to snatch the Chinese soul 
as a brand from the burning is at the bottom of the trouble. I 
do not myself entertain the view that the Chinese soul is espe- 
cially menaced by the ‘devouring element,’ nor, if it is, that its 
immunity from the flame is worth the price, but the good mis- 
sionaries cherish that conviction, and, like Brutus and his ac- 
complices, they are all honorable (and, as a rule, prosperous) 
men. 

“I do not say that it is not right and commendable to pull the 
Mongolian immortal part off the coals if it is really combustible, 
or to deliver it from any other peril that may beset it; I say only 
that in the effort to do so its benevolent saviors have done a 
great deal to free it from all that is mortal of the Mongolian. 
Before the present strained relations with the Chinese empire 
(pace Minister Wu) are relaxed a rather numerous company of 
Asiatic spirits will probably have ‘joined the majority’ (attended 
by many of the Caucasian sort), and, as a rule, these will be 
those which will be least immune from the ravages of fire. Pos- 
sibly a count of noses would disclost the melancholy fact that 
those successfully ‘snatched’ are inferior in number to those who 
fall victims to the fire that is not quenched, as a result of the 
salvage. That, however, is a matter for consideration by theo- 
logians, not laymen. The humble purpose of this article is 
served in summoning attention to the interesting fact that this 
great country of religious freedom, in which it is the high priv- 
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ilege of every man to worship ‘ whatever gods may be’ according 
to the dictates of his conscience, or to worship none at all, has two 
religious wars on its hands when one would have been enough.” 


Naturally, the religious press is not so willing to perceive truth 
in the British Premier’s remarks. The /ndependent (June 28) 
admits that the army will follow the missionary, but in another 
sense than that in which Lord Salisbury used the words: 


“The army will follow not as a scourge, not in conquest. It 
will follow only as the police power of civilization. That, in the 
coming centuries, is to be its supreme function, and the sooner 
rational men see and admit the fact, the better it will be for all 
mankind. The army will follow, not to ravage, not to enslave, 
but to protect and to make free. It will follow to restrain those 
who unhappily believe that insurrection, murder, and pillage are 
proper means to use against innovations. This is the meaning 
which history is disclosing in that strange saying of the founder of 
the religion of peace—a meaning magnificent and of endless prom- 
ise. It is the sublime contradiction of the policy of Mohammed. 
The faith of Christendom is not spread by the sword, but by the 
missionary. The army of Christendom /o//ows the missionary, 
it does not go before him.” 

The New York Odserver (Presbyterian, June 28), commenting 
on Lord Salisbury’s complaint that the modern missionary, un- 
like a Boniface or a Columba, does not brave the torments to which 


he is exposed, but appeals to a consul or asks for a gunboat, says: 


“Paul when in peril did not fail to assert his Roman citizen- 
ship. A man does not lose his citizenship from the mere fact 
that he becomes a missionary, nor should that citizenship be 
ignored in any case. There is much confusion of thought on this 
subject existing in the popular mind. We do not seek, as do the 
Roman Catholics, for special official rights for our missionaries, 
but we do affirm that if an American missionary is in danger, he 
has as much right to ‘run to his consul’ as has an American mer- 
chant, possibly a rum-seller, to run to that same consul when in 
trouble. If the one deserves protection, so does the other. A 
truce, then, to this cynical sneering at the effort to protect the 
persons of the missionaries, who may willingly be martyrs, if 
need be, but who have no right to be suicides. If missionaries 
must be martyrs, let not Americans of the homeland, through 
their indifference, become the executioners.” 

The Christian Intelligencer (Reformed Church, June 27) 
thinks, however, that “the Chinese deserve sympathy ” : 

“They have endured great provocation. France, under various. 
pretexts, seized Tongking, at the outset barely escaped, but ulti- 
mately was victorious. Afterward France forced an increase of 
her territorial holdings. Altho the French republic was taking 
power away in France from priests of the Roman Church, it 
made grievances of Roman priests and converts a reason for the 
demands made on China. Two German priests of the Roman 
Church were put to death by the Chinese because of their inter- 
ference with public affairs. Germany seized Shantung, after a 
very one-sided armed conflict, became after a while dissatisfied 
with what she had seized, demanded and received an additional 
tract of territory. To secure an open port on the Pacific, Russia 
obtained virtually possession of Manchuria. Great Britain, not 
to be outdone by rivals, demanded and received an enlargement 
of her territory at Hongkong. ‘To save themselves from the dis- 
memberment of their country the Chinese are assailing the for- 
eign white men. They do not discriminate between missionaries 
and converts to Christianity on one hand and grasping political 
powers on the other.” 

That distrust of the Christians really plays an important part 
in the present trouble would appear to be indicated by the fol- 
lowing literal translation of two of the numerous anti-foreign 
The 


placards were posted in the district of Taicheng, about fifty 


placards recently distributed throughout Northern China. 
miles south of Tien-Tsin. The first placard is in verse form, 
and is thus given by the Tien-Tsin correspondent of the London 
Standard, writing April 30: 


Gods assist the Boxers, 

The Patriotic Harmonious Corps ; 

It is because the Foreign Devils disturb the Middle Kingdom, 
Urging the people to join their religion, 
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To turn their backs on Heaven ; 

Venerate not the Gods and forget the Ancestors. 

Men violate the human obligations ; 

Women commit adultery. 

Foreign Devils are not produced by mankind. 

If you doubt this, 

Look at them carefulty ; 

The eyes of all the Foreign Devils are bluish. 

No rain falls, 

The earth is getting dry, 

This is because the Churches stop the Heaven. 

The Gods are angry, 

The Genii are vexed ; 

Both are come down from the mountains to deliver the doctrine. 

This is not hearsay, 

The practise will not be in vain 

To recite incantations and pronounce magic words. 

Burn up the yellow written prayers ; 

Light incense sticks ; 

To invite the Gods and Genii of all the grottoes (Halls). 

The Gods will come out of the grottoes, 

The Genii will come down from the mountains, 

And support the human bodies to practise the boxing. 

When all the military accomplishments or tactics 

Are fully learned. 

It will not be difficult to exterminate the Foreign Devils then, 

Push aside the railway tracks, 

Pull out the telegraph poles. 

Immediately after this destroy the steamers. 

The great France 

Will grow cold and downhearted ; 

The English and Russian will certainly disperse. 

Let the various Foreign Devils all be killed. 

May the whole elegant Empire of the Great Ching dynasty be ever 
prosperous. 


The translation of one of the prose placards is as follows: 


“The relatives and friends of all around notice recently that 
members of the Protestant and Roman Catholic religions poison 
the wells with poisonous powder, and that whoever drinks the 
water have their lungs and intestines rotten within eighteen 
days. Two men have been arrested by us at Liu Li Chuang, 
and we find they have poison all over their bodies. They are 
silent when questioned, and bold when tortured. Those who 
smell the poison will die immediately. You must be very cau- 
tious in drinking the water. ‘Those who see this notice must 
make it known; it will avoid calamity befalling the people. It 
must by all means be done.” 





THE RECONSTRUCTION OF BIBLICAL 
HISTORY. 


HE Old Testament has been for a generation, and promises 

to be for the next generation, the great battle-ground for 

the liberal and the conservative hosts in biblical research. Just 
what the positive conclusions are that have been attained by the 


critical school, and what the character of the reconstruction of | 


biblical history and religion is that it offers in the place of the tra- 
ditional views, are developed at length in the Leipsic Evange/- 
Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, the organ of Luthardt and the con- 
fessionals, the series of articles being from the pen of a former 
warm adherent of the Wellhausen scheme, but a man who has 
now returned to the old paths. He pictures this critical recon- 
struction plan substantially in these words (No. 13) : 


The Sinai of the Old Testament, like the Golgotha of the New, 
forms the great barrier that divides the old and biblical and 
churchly theology from that of the new school, that claims for 
itself the sole right to being scientific and exact. While the 
Church of God has all along, as did Christ and the disciples, 
listened to the voice from Sinai as to that of eternal truth and 
righteousness, modern criticism finds on Sinai a mist and a 
mysterious beginning of a naturalistic type of religious develop- 
ment. We are told by the protagonists of current criticism that 
a proper understanding of the Old-Testament records, freed from 
the traditions of later periods, describe to us that Moses collected 
the Israelites who were living in Egypt in accordance with a pre- 
tended revelation, and on the pretense of going out to worship 
led them into the wilderness, and there at Mount Sinai formed an 
alliance with the tribe of Kenites and appealed to the mountain 
god of this clan, namely, Jahwe, for help, so that the people in 
the desert, in accordance with the principle “‘cujus regio, ejus 
religio,” should make a trial of that god who held the supremacy 
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in these regions. Moses, as was the case with Mohammed in 
later centuries, was not only a shrewd founder of a religious sys- 
tem, but as a Bedouin chief was also successful in his military 
undertakings. The mountain god Jahve is changed into a war 
god, and an ark, after the manner of the worship of fetishes, is 
proclaimed as his abiding-place, and within a short period, under 
the auspices of this steppe and war god, Moses’s successor con- 
quers Canaan. Israel's religion is accordingly a “selected,” or 
“electic” religion (Wah/religion, to use a newly invented term 
of Professor Budde). In Canaan Baal, the god of agriculture, 
reigns supreme. In accordance with the laws of attraction and 
repulsion a religious mixture now results, and even critical in- 
vestigators find difficulty in determining whether Jahve or Baal 
is the controlling factor in this process. At any rate the people 
were divided, some enthusiastically advocating Baal and others 
Jahve. This was especially the case when the prophets began 
to exert their activity. And who are these? Not the calm and 
obedient listeners to the voice of God, but enthusiasts with a fire 
and azeal often bordering on the irrational and theinsane. This 
characteristic of ancient monistic enthusiasm belongs from the 
beginning to Old-Testament prophecy, and it is developed into 
a flaming fire when it comes into contact with political interests 
and enterprises. The royalists in the kingdom made use of the 
prophets and their fanatical ideas, and one of the resultant les- 
sons was that, as there was and could be only one and not more 
kings in the land, thus too there could be but one and not more 
gods, the example of David proving a powerful factor in the de- 
velopment of this idea. Renan decades ago and Nowack at the 
present day yet maintain that Israel was by instinct monothe- 
istic; but the current critical view now claims that the belief in 
Jahve as the only god, greater than all the gods, was the result 
of a more or less naturalistic development. Subsequently then 
it became the task of the Old-Testament and later writers to 
develop this monotheistic idea and to unfold the scheme of an 
ethical monotheism. 


The writer of this sketch criticizes this reconstruction scheme 
chiefly on the ground that it isin all of its features contrary to 
the views of Christ and the New Testament in general, who see 
in the Old Testament and its religion a revelation from God 
Himself; and, secondly, because the methods and manners by 
which these results are reached are successful only by doing vio- 
lence to the Old-Testament books and their story, especially the 
miracles and wonders there recorded. 

His is, however, not the only voice heard even in Germany, 
which is headquarters for all the new things in the critical line, 
in favor of a return, to a greater or less extent, to the old-fash- 
A very instructive résumé of the literature of this 
kind that has appeared in late months is published inthe Bewe7s 
des Glaubens (No. 3) from the pen of the learned editor, Pro- 
fessor Dr. Ziéckler, of Greifswald. He says among other things: 


ioned view. 


“The past year has produced quite a number of good produc- 
tions directed against the hypercritical ideas of the newer school. 
This class of literature has flourished in England and America 
more than elsewhere, but also on the Continent, chiefly in the Scan- 
dinavian lands and in Germany. In general, they can be pro- 
nounced good productions, being characterized more by objective 
research than by subjective zeal. Perhaps the best work in this 
line has been done by Wilhelm Moller in his ‘ Historisch-Kritische 
Bedenker,’ directed against the Wellhausen school, in which a 
determined effort is made to undermine the whole structure of 
radical criticism. Pastor G. Stosch, a leading metropolitan 
preacher in Berlin, is publishing a series of Old-Testament stud- 
ies, the latest, calle ‘Israel’s Heldenzeit,’ treats particularly of 
the period of Josh.. ane the Judges. The Swedish pastor Stor- 
johann, in his ‘Kin, David,’ has defended this great leader in 
Israel against the many attacks of the critics and vindicates him 
as to the authorship of many of the Psalms. The most active 
workers in the conservative school in this department have been 
Dr. Ad. Zahn, of Stuttgart, recently deceased, and Pastor Rup- 
precht, who has published a ‘ Volksbibel,’ in which the conserva- 
tive views are brought before the people. These are but samples 
of the work done against the critical school, but all came from the 
rank and the file of the ministry. In the universities there is not 
a single man in the theological faculties who has not accepted 
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the literary results of the Wellhausen school, altho there are 
quite a number who reject the religious and historical superstruc- 
ture erected on the literary theory.” 





A METHODIST MINISTER’S GOOD WORD FOR 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


> vor “heresy ” case of Professor Mitchell (see THE LITERARY 

DicrEst, January 27) has been effectively disposed of for at 
least some years tocome. By the recent General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at Chicago it was referred to the 
bishops, who, apparently finding it as embarrassing a subject to 
handle as did the Conference, referred the matter of Dr. Mitchell’s 
retention to the trustees of Boston University, by making him 
eligible to reélection for five years—until conveniently after the 
The fact that the trus- 
tees of one of the leading Methodist theological seminaries have 


next meeting of the General Conference. 


now unanimously reelected Dr. Mitchell, who is one of the most 
prominent American exponents of the higher criticism and has 
been accused of deviating widely from the traditional view as to 
the authorship of certain Old-Testament books, is regarded as 
an event of significance. The largest Protestant denomina- 
tion in America thus tacitly votes to retain an upholder of the 
higher criticism as official instructor of her young clerics. In 
Zion's Herald (Meth. Episc., May 23) one of the trustees, the 
Rev. Dr. 
Church, writes in justification of the course taken by him and his 


Daniel Steele, a well-known scholar of the Methodist 
colleagues. Not all the new theories of this progressive professor 
are indorsed by the trustees, premises Dr. Steele; what can just- 
ly be inferred is that “they are tolerant of a reverent research 
into the sacred oracles, having a high regard for the convictions 
of conscientious and prayerful scholarship, and that they void 
all hysterical fears lest what Gladstone styles ‘ the impregnable 
Rock of Divine Revelation’ should be overturned by our profes- 
sor of Hebrew with his crowbar of higher criticism.” 

Dr. Steele, who has himself given nearly forty years to the 
study of Old-Testament exegesis, relates some of the perplexities 


he has met. He says: 


“My protracted studies in the Pentateuch revealed to me in- 
equalities, repetitions, transpositions, contradictions, and improb- 
abilities, such as excluded the idea that it could have been the 
work of a single author. I was constantly puzzled with the 
anomaly of an elaborate and complicated ultra-ritual given com- 
plete at the foot of Mt. Sinai long before it could be practised by 
a migratory nation wandering forty years in the wilderness and 
then warring many years more to oust the Canaanites from the 
Land of Promise. A wise legislator enacts a code of laws only 
when they can be executed. Allowing that this code was a slow 
growth from a Mosaic germ, and that this minute and burden- 
some ritual was not fully enacted till the nation had been firmly 
established and had become capable of executing a ceremonial so 
complicated as that relating to the great day of atonement, we 
find that most of our difficulties have vanished. . . . Hence, if 
asked whether I believe the Pentateuch to be Mosaic, I reply, 
yes, in exactly the same sense that the oak tree two centuries old 
is acornic. The phrase, ‘ The Lord spake unto Moses,’ came in 
the course of time to be a Hebrew idiom for ‘ divine inspiration’ 
as the certification of religious truth.” 


Dr. Steele does not believe that the effects of the higher criti- 


c.sm will prove disastrous to belief in the Bible. He writes: 


‘Complaint is made that the dual or plural authorship of a sin- 
gle book weakens or destroys this divine inspiration. This ob- 
jection assumes that the Holy Spirit who inspired the writer of a 
book can not inspire the writer of its supplement several centuries 
afterward. Why may there not be inspired composite authorship 
of a single book, or group of books, as well as such an authorship 
of the Bible as a whole? If the Old Testament had come down 
to us without any divisions, with the tradition that it was written 
by one inspired writer, and this tradition had existed undisputed 
through many uncritical centuries till at last an era of critical 
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scholarship had dawned, and experts, courageously discarding 
tradition, were beginning to parcel it out to several authors, 
there would have arisen a great outcry against these scholars for 
‘ sacrilegiously tearing the Bible all into pieces,’ when they were 
doing the Bible a good service by putting it into a more under- 
standable shape. This is what our devout and painstaking 
Methodist higher critics are doing, and are receiving for their 
labors curses instead of thanks from those whom they are bene- 
fiting.” 





DR. HERRMANN AND THE DOMINANCE OF 
RITSCHLIANISM. 


E have lately alluded to the dominance which the philos- 
ophy of Ritschl has attained throughout the theological 
world of to-day (see Tue Literary Dicest, July 7). The term 
“Ritschlian theology” is well known among American students, 
but perhaps to the general reader its meaning is less clear, Al- 
brecht Ritschl, who until his death a few years ago was professor 
of theology of the University of Géttingen, was of the same 
philosophical school as Kant and Lotze, and held a system of sub- 
jective idealism. Ritschl doubted the possibility of demonstra- 
ting God to the rationalizing intellect, but believed that the one 
Divine Being is revealed to man through the religious conscious- 
God, he taught, is to be thought of chiefly as love, for His 
justice is only a manifestation of this. Christ, according to Ritschl, 
is divine, and through His perfect fulfilment of the divine will— 
not by a vicarious atonement—secures man’s reconciliation with 
God. 
institution where men can best realize the human and divine fel- 
lowship of perfect love. 


ness. 


Ritschl also gives much importance to the church as the 


The Rev. Champlin Burrage, writing from Marburg, Ger- 
many, to 7he lWatchman (Baptist, July 5), remarks that the 
school of Ritschl has control of the dogmatic theology in practi- 
Outside the study of 
theology proper, many of the most celebrated teachers of other 
branches of theological study are ardent Ritschlians, including 
the leading German Biblical critic, Dr. Adolph Harnack. In- 
deed, so popular is their teaching, says Mr. Burrage, that while 
the lecture-room of the conservative theologian may be quite 


cally all the great German universities. 


empty, the Ritschlian’s is certain to be thronged with students. 
With the exception of Professor Harnack, however, the person- 
ality of these men is practically unknown in America. The two 
greatest representatives of the school are Herrmann and Kaftan. 
The writer says: 


‘‘As Professor Harnack 1s the most popular of the theological 
faculty in Berlin, so is Professor Herrmann the most noted of the 
same faculty in the University of Marburg. Nor is this a small 
distinction, for associated with Dr. Herrmann are such men as 
Prof. Carl Budde, formerly of Strasburg, but recently called 
here, who, in 1898, delivered the celebrated American lectures 
on the ‘History of Religions’; Professor Jiilicher, who is prob- 
ably the greatest New-Testament scholar to-day in Germany ; 
and Professor Mirht, whose authority in the ‘ History of the Pa- 
pacy ’ is of the first rank. 

“To describe Dr. Herrmann as a teacher may be best accom- 
plished by comparing him with Professor Kaftan. . . . Both are 
scholarly men, but Kaftan represents more the type of the philos- 
opher and thinker, who does his work most gladly in his study, 
and who reads his lectures with energy but sitting, who pretends 
to be no orator, and who in society, tho cordial to his students 
who visit him, is shy and retired as compared with many public 
men. Herrmann, on the other hand, while also a hard and mi- 
nutely careful worker and writer, is just the other type of 
teacher. He stands as he lectures, appears most earnest and 
interested in his work, changing his position and the pitch of his 
voice, now speaking deliberately, now fast, now with deep ear- 
nestness, now pausing a moment to choose his words that his 
idea may be as clear as words can make it. There is a real elo- 
quence in these lectures, such as even Harnack may seldom sur- 
pass, for Dr. Herrmann also certainly has a high oratorical abil- 
ty, and in the marvelous beauty of thought and expression, and 
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the occasional appropriate use of illustration, there are few theo- 
logical professors who are his equal in Germany. . . 

“‘Dr. Herrmann’s seminar is, also, of unusual interest. This 
is held in a large and commodious room, well lighted, and con- 
taining a considerable library. Around three tables, arranged 
in the form of three sides of a square, sit from fifteen to eighteen 
students, the professor sitting at about the middle of the head 
table, where he can easily see all his pupils. There is no secre- 
tary of the seminar, nor are any theses written or read. All 
work in the seminar itself proceeds by means of verbal questions 
and answers, over which sometimes more or less discussion 
arises, and which often brings out a considerable knowledge of 
the subject on the part of the students. It is remarkable to hear 
these Germans quoting the Greek of the New Testament from 
memory, as if it were theirown tongue. It would certainly be 
interesting to look in upon a group of American theological stu- 
dents who are able to do the same. Ina subject of this kind 
concerning the Pauline ethics, Professor Herrmann has probably 
no superior in Germany, at least among the Ritschlians, and the 
thorough, systematic study he has given the subject is easily 
recognizable by the careful ordering of the various topics, and 
the reference to all the important passages bearing on a particu- 
lar point. There is a calm, almost brotherly spirit manifested 
by the professor toward his pupils in these seminar hours, so 
that here, even in a far closer way than in Berlin, do students 
and teacher come to know each other.” 

Of Dr. Herrmann’s writings, those especially notable are his 
pamphlets, “The Certainty of Faith and the Freedom of Theol- 
ogy”; “Roman Catholic and Evangelical Morality”; “The 
Communion of the Christian with God,” and his “ Ethics,” which 
will appear this summer. Among the best introductions to the 
school of Ritschlian thought, Mr. Burrage mentions Professor 
Orr's “The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical Faith,” 
and Professor Garvie’s recent book “ Ritschlian Theology,” prob- 
ably the best work on the subject thus far produced. 





WILL THERE BE ANY REVISION OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN STANDARD OF FAITH? 

HE Presbyterian press continues to discuss with energy the 
question of revision of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. This question, it will be remembered, was referred by 
the recent General Assembly at St. Lonis to a committee which 
is to report to the Assembly of 1go1, after learning the wishes of 
the local presbyteries throughout the country. The questions at 
issue really are: Whether the confession is to be revised; 
whether an alternative and shorter form is to be used; or 
whether the doctrinal standards are to be left unchanged. Upon 
the whole, the Presbyterian papers appear to favor a conserva- 
tive policy. The Chicago /u/erior is the most radical, and urges 
a new creed such as is already possessed by the English and 
Scottish Presbyterians, without any assertion of the everlasting 
death of that portion of humanity. who are foreordained to “dis- 
honor and wrath,” as taught by the Westminster symbol. Re- 
vision of the latter it regards as impracticable. Zhe Herald 
and Presbyter appears, however, to favor revision. On the other 
hand, the rest of the leading Presbyterian journals either show 
a disinclination to discuss the question of any change, or de- 
cisively pronounce against it. A new phase has been given 
to the discussion by the refusal of the Rev. Dr. B. B. Warfield, 
professor of systematic theology in the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, to serve upon the General Assembly committee on re- 
vision. He is unalterably opposed to the whole movement, he 
says, and can not take part in it without violation of conscientious 
scruples. The standards of the Presbyterian faith, he believes, are 
what they should be, and the ‘discordant ” and “ill-considered " 
overtures calling for revision in any form should have been “re- 
buked” instead of tolerated by the Assembly. It is ‘an inex- 
pressible grief” to him, he says, to see the church “‘spending its 
energies in a vain attempt to lower its testimony to suit the ever- 
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changing sentiment of the world around it.” Dr. Warfield, in 
his letter, not only protests against all revision, but calls for a 
reaffirmation of the standard of faith. The Philadelphia Pres- 
bytertan, which has from the beginning taken strong ground 
against both revision and a new creed, agrees heartily with the 
professor. It says (July 4): 


“In his opinion, we believe he voices the sentiment of thou- 
sands both in our ministerial and lay ranks. Has not the time 
come for letting the world know that we mean to stand by the 
Westminster documents now, as we have done in the past, and 
that under them we will march to larger victories as a church of 
Jesus Christ? ‘Too much has been said recently to weaken the 
force of our doctrinal statements. Many who never thought of 
calling them in question are under present-day criticism wonder- 
ing what they really teach. Others who regard the false con- 
structions put on them as the work of adversaries, now find that 
even Presbyterian ministers are declaring them legitimate infer- 
ences. Damage is being done by the outgivings of radical revi- 
sionists. The church is suffering, and will continue to suffer, in 
name and in accomplishment with years of revision agitation. 
Her interests would be far more advanced, in our judgment, by 
standing by the old standards of faith and by their reaffirmation 
by our presbyteries and General Assembly. Presbyterians should 
be strengthened, not weakened, in their Scriptural formulations. 
The age summons them to the front as witness-bearers for un- 
compromising truth. If it should be seen next spring that our 
presbyteries desire neither a revised confession nor a new creed, 
and if our General Assembly should follow this up with a deliv- 
erance, reaffirming the faith of the church in her old formulas of 
doctrine and calling her ministry and membership to push for- 
ward her work for another century under her well-known and 
well-tried symbols, what a stimulating, reassuring, and impres- 
sive effect it would have! Let reaffirmation, not revision or a 
new creed, be the rallying-cry of the hour among all who believe 
in preserving them unimpaired in the days to come.” 

The Westminster Confession of Faith, which Professor War- 
field and 7he Presbyterian desire to have formally reaffirmed, 
contains, it will be remembered, the following clauses which 
form the cvwx of the present controversy, and which caused the 
recent outburst from Dr. Hillis: 


‘‘ By the decree of God, for the manifestation of His glory, some 
men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life and others 
foreordained to everlasting death. These angels and men, thus 
predestinated and foreordained, are particularly and unchange- 
ably designed ; and their number is so certain and definite that it 
can not be either increased or diminished. 

“Those of mankind that are predestinated unto life, God, before 
the foundation of the world was laid, according to His eternal and 
immutable purpose and the secret counsel and good pleasure of 
His will, hath chosen in Christ unto everlasting glory, out of His 
mere free grace and love, without any foresight of faith or good 
works, or perseverance in either of them, or any other thing in 
the creature, as conditions or causes moving Him thereunto; and 
all to the praise of His glorious grace. 

““As Gcd hath appointed the elect unto glory, so hath He, by 
the eternal and most free purpose of His will, foreordained all 
the means thereunto. Wherefore they who are elected being 
fallen in Adam, are redeemed by Christ, are effectually called 
unto faith in Christ by His Spirit working in due season; are 
justified, adopted, sanctified, and kept by His power through 
faith unto salvation. Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, 
effectually called, justified, adopted, sanctified, and saved, but 
the elect only. 

“The rest of mankind God was pleased, according to the un- 
searchable counsel of His own will, whereby He extendeth or 
withholdeth mercy as He pleaseth, for the glory of His sovereign 
power over His creatures, to pass by and to ordain them to dis- 
honor and wrath for their sin, to the praise of His glorious jus- 
tice.” 


IT isnot generally known that in one part of the world Unitarianism has 
the status of an established religion, and is episcopal in government. This 
isin Hungary, where in 1568 the Unitarian faith was recognized as one of 
the four legalized religions of the province of Transylvania; the others 
being the Lutheran, the Calvinist,and the Roman Catholic. Its first bishop 
was a convert from the latter faith. The present bishop is Joseph Ferencz, 
the only Unitarian bishop in the world. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


RUSSIA’S POLICY IN CHINA. 


HE distrust with which Russia is viewed abroad, especially 
by Great Britain, with reference to the Chinese troubles 
and their outcome, has been fiercely resented in the quasi-official 
St. Petersburg press. All the leading papers have urged loyal 
cooperation of Russia with the other Powers in restoring order 
and security in North China, and have protested against all talk 
of “partition,” conquest, and revolutionary measures generally 
as a sequence to pacification. Yet there have been admissions, 
or rather assertions, that Russia’s relation to China is far differ- 
ent from that of any other power, not excepting Japan, and that 
she can not bind herself to any permanent policy which may suit 
Western Europe and America, and yet be entirely incompatible 
with her special interests. In several editorials this has been 
emphasized by the Noveye Vremya, and as the whole world is 
speculating upon the ‘“‘true inwardness ” of Russian policy, these 
expressions are of some significance. 

Thus in deriding British papers for suggesting an understand- 
ing for the future between the English and the Russians, the 
above-named paper writes: 

“We can not forget that it is not at all our concern to safe- 
guard the general interests of Europe in China. The relations 
of Russia to China are by no means analogous to those of Europe 
to her. Whereas Europe, as a whole, having descended upon 
China, is in a position to collect her squadrons and sail away 
from her beautiful shores, putting an end to all ties with her (we 
say this only for illustration), Russia must remember that for a 
space of over 4,000 miles of land she is in direct contact with 
China. Our relations are those of friendly neighbors, not of ex- 
ploiting concessionaires. ‘They know in China that Russia did 
not force opium upon them, and has not imported it into the 
country. Of cooperation with other powers there can be a ques- 
tion only in so far as the saving of life is concerned and the pro- 
ection of such interests as do not conflict with those of China 
herself and her population, China’s interests having as much 
claim to our attention as those of Europe. It would be a viola- 
tion of all our traditions if we acted otherwise and became the 
protectors of China’s exploiters, beginning with the opium tra- 
ders. It behooves Russia to consider carefully and seriously her 
role in the present crisis.” 

In another and equally blunt leader the Novove Vremya, 
pointing out that after the suppression of the Boxers there will 
arise the larger question of guaranties for the future and the 
means of preventing injury to the respective material interests 
of the Powers, admonishes the Government that China’s right 
must receive due recognition, and that she has had much provo- 


cation, if not reason, for her anti-foreign sentiment. To quote 


‘“What has caused the existing disorders? According to uni- 
versal opinion, the Chinese have conceived a hatred of foreign- 
ers only because they have not only invaded the thickly popu- 
lated country and established themselves there regardless of all 
objections, but have also disturbed the national order of life, the 
fixed customs and habits, and have foisted upon the population 
their own beliefs and civilization. In short, the four hundred 
million Chinese desire to live in their own way, to remain mas- 
ters in their own land, to remain true to their own religion. 
These are claims which, in principle, no one would dispute in 
Europe. Why, then, are they crimes when presented by the 
Chinese?” 

That China is not progressive and does not imitate Europe, 
the paper declares to be irrelevant. China has much to teach 
Europe, it says, in industry, art, and moral culture, and she 
might resent the refusal of Europe to borrow from her. 

The Novosti does not oppose an understanding with England, 
but only as a preliminary to an alliance between Russia and 
While 
favoring the perpetuation of the territorial status quo, this paper 


Japan for the protection of China after pacification. 
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admits that in future Japan may reasonably demand an outlet 
for her population and commerce in China, and thinks that with 
Russia’s consent this may be arranged.—T7rans/ations made for 
Tue Literary DicEst. 





THE TROUBLES IN THE FAR EAST. 
N O Chinese ambassador has as yet received his passports, 

and the powers still keep to the theory that they are not 
making war upon China. The explanation current in Europe is 
that the Chinese Government, once war is declared, could better 
convince the people that the destruction of China is aimed at, 
and better defend itself against the invaders. Moreover, the 
powers have not yet agreed as to the division of the spoil, and 
But, 
war or no war, the Chinese, whether soldiers or merely armed 


the fear of a quarrel among themselves restrains them. 


citizens, are offering determined and not altogether unsuccessful 
resistance to the troops landed to rescue the members of the dif- 
ferent foreign legations in Peking. This resistance comes as a 
surprise to many people, especially in Great Britain. A good 
example of this is seen in the comments of 7he St. James's Ga- 


zette, which remarked on June 14: 


“If all the Boxers now out for a hundred miles round Peking 
were to attack the bluejackets and marines of different nations 
engaged in making their way along the railway line from Tien- 
Tsin, the result would be identical, with the sole difference that 
the number of Boxers killed and wounded would be infinitely 
greater. This at least is what we have every right to calculate 
upon. The organized forces of civilized states can very rarely 
be in danger when opposed to an Oriental mob, even when they 
are outnumbered by thousands to one, unless their ammunition 
runs out, or they compromise their safety by very gross bad 
management. The enemy in the field is beneath contempt 
in any particular action. Even if the Boxers are reenforced by 
the soldiers, so called, of General Tangfusiang, or the foreign- 
drilled troops of General Nieh, they will not be very dangerous. 
The ‘more the Moors the more the spoil’ is the rule when trained 
Europeans fight Asiatic barbarians.” 


Four days later the same paper expressed itself as follows: 


“We are not in the least desirous to croak, but we do very 
much wish not to live in the kind of fool’s paradise in which 
some of our contemporaries appear to be content to dwell. It is 
better to contemplate the possibility of the worst if only in order 
to have time to get ready to meet it if it comes. For we had bet- 
ter make our minds up that if Admiral Seymour fails to inflict a 
signal blow at Peking, then there are nine hundred and ninety- 
nine chances out of a thousand that there will be a furious, unan- 
imous, and unspeakably destructive outbreak against foreigners 
throughout the length and breadth of China.” 


Admiral Seymour did fail, the German ambassador has been 
murdered, and there is now little hope of saving the rest of the 
The effect of all this 
bad news is making itself felt on the London Stock Exchange, 


unfortunate foreigners shut up in Peking. 


where the end of the South African war, and a consequent revi- 


val of business, are eagerly hoped for. J/oney (London) says: 


“The position, however viewed, is an awkward one, and it is 
not surprising that it has postponed the ‘boom’ on the Stock 
Exchange which was to have been ushered in by the end of the 
Boer war. The immediate influence on our market of war in 
China will not be so great as that of the war in South Africa, 
but the final settlement of the Far Eastern question is bound to 
be attended by diplomatic friction, if not by war, between the 
powers of Europe, and China, it is clear, is going to prove a 
thorn in the side of financial interests for a long while yet to 
come. There will be constant scares, accompanied Ly fluctua- 
tions of prices, which will have the effect of causing the public 
to act cautiously in opening new commitments.” 


The Westminster Gazette (London) says 


“The foreign reader will no doubt smile when he finds the aim 
of the Powers solemnly described by 74e Times as that of re 
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storing ‘ order and security for the lives and property of Euro- 
peans in one of the greatest markets of the world.’ The invet- 
erate British habit of seeing everything in terms of commerce 
does indeed receive a charming illustration in this phrase. We 
think of our markets unceasingly, and whatever the Chinaman 
threatens to do to the missionaries and the legations, our mis- 
sion is primarily to restore order in the market. It is well to be 
frank about it, and there is a basis of sound sense in our way of 
regarding it. . . . Their [the Powers’) duty at the present mo- 
ment is to act together in protecting life and property, but after 
that to undertake the least possible responsibility for government 
in China. If any one of the Powers should fail to recognize this 
hereafter, let us at all events be clear that we will accept no 
such responsibility, and that our interests depend on limiting 
interference, and convincing the Chinese that, except as regards 
securities for life and trade, we do not wish to interfere.” 


The London Daily Telegraph, in common with many conti- 
nental papers, points out that the murdered German ambassa- 
dor, Baron von Ketteler, was the first to draw attention to the 
gravity of the situation, which he did some five or six weeks be- 
fore the war. The Loka/ Anzeiger (Berlin) points out that the 
masses in China have still been kept successfully from knowing 
their country’s standing. It says, in the main: 


“The Chinese claim superiority over every other nation, power, 
and race. From childhood they are told that they are the great- 
est and most powerful people on earth, and every fact likely to 
produce a different impression is carefully explained away. 
Thus when the Empress was forced to receive the ladies of the 
foreign embassies in audience—a thing unheard of formerly in 
China—the administration gave out the following: The foreign 
devils lately have become very bothersome, and it was necessary 
to give them a severe lesson. Their women have therefore been 
ordered to the palace to so-tow—i.e., throw themselves in the 
dust—before the Empress. Another glaring instance of the man- 
ner in which Chinese vanity is satisfied to keep the people in 
good humor with the ‘best of governments’ is the explanation 
given to the interference of Russia, France, and Germany at the 
end of the war against Japan. These barbarous yassal states 
were simply ordered by the ‘Son of Heaven’ to drive the hated 
little wo-jen, the Japanese, into the sea!” 


A German officer, who has long been employed as instructor 
in the Chinese army, expresses himself as follows in the 7age- 
b/att (Berlin) : 


“Since the war between China and Japan it has been custo- 
mary to regard the Chinese as cowards. The opinion of the few 
German officers who know them has been largely ignored. Yet 
the northern Chinese—and these are mainly to be considered in 
the present instance—are brave enough, and under leaders whom 
they respect and trust they fight well. Just now they follow 
officers of their own choosing. It is really doubtful if the Powers 
can conquer the nation, even if they are unanimous. Great faith 
is placed in the Chinese who are friendly to the foreigners. None 
of these are absolutely reliable—all hate the whites. Like their 
porcelain figures they will nod their heads, but this does not 
really meant assent.” 


Indeed, none of the Powers appear to be certain that their own 
particular possessions will not be attacked. The French fear a 
rising in Yunnan, the Germans in Shantung. The /ourna/ des 
Débats still hopes that the Chinese Government will be disposed 
to come to terms, and says: 


“So far the Chinese Government has not offered determined 
resistance. The fighting in other quarters has shown that, if it 
had been contemplated to defend the Taku forts, they would not 
have been taken so easily, for a half-dozen gunboats did all the 
work, as the larger vessels can not get near enough. It is evi- 
dent that the Chinese Government premeditated no battle there.” 


How varied are the interests at stake in China is shown by a 


lengthy article in the Handelsb/ad (Amsterdam), from which 
we take the following : 


“Our parsimony in providing a navy is responsible for the fact 
that we are hardly counted in the concert of Europe, yet we have 
more to lose than some of our more powerful neighbors. Ger- 
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many would not be seriously hurt if China is closed to her. 
If Kiau-Chau is lost, Germany’s other colonial possessions are 
not in danger. On the other hand, our own colonies in the far 
East are dependent upon a constant stream of Chinese coolie 
labor. This labor market must be kept open.”—T7vrans/ations 
made for Tue LireRARY DIGEsT. 





WHAT CAUSED THE “BOXER” RISING. 


E ia: hope that a comparatively insignificant military force 

would overawe the Chinese is vanishing, and people all 
over the world are beginning to ask the question: ‘‘ Who spilt 
the beer?” Germany is held responsible by many, because she 
obtained a foothold 
inShantung. The 
Germans, on the 





other hand, aver 
that the tendency 
of the British, as 
well as the Rus- 
sians and French, 
is to exclude all 
goods but their 
own, and that the 
Germans would 
have been laughed 
at for their pains, 
had they failed to 
establish them- 














LORD SALISBURY ON THE MISSIONARY, selves in China as 


‘*My Christian friend, you are undoubtedly a the British, Rus- 
good man—but you're a horrid nuisance to us. 
This Boxer trouble is all your fault.” 


— Westminster Gazette. have done before 

them. Zhe Speak- 

er (London) thinks that the main cause of the “ Boxer” rising is 

the desire of the Chinese to be left alone, and prints a parody 

upon a well-known British song, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing : 


sians, and French 


‘““When China first at Heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the Eastern main, 
This was the charter of her land, 
And Chinese angels sang this strain 
Rule Manchuria, Manchuria rules the waves, 
Boxers never, never, never shall be slaves. 


The nations not so blest as thee 
Shall still to foreign-devils fali, 
But thou shalt flourish great and free, 
The stupidest among them all. 
Rule Manchuria, Manchuria rules the waves, 
Boxers ever, ever, ever shall be braves.”’ 

That the Chinese have been treated equitably is not claimed 
by many people, but “humanity,” “civilization,” and “the march 
of destiny” are thought sufficient excuses for the attitude of 
western nations. Zhe St. James's Gazette, referring to the ex- 
clusion of Chinese from the very countries which force their own 
citizens upon the “Flowery Kingdom,” says: 


“Sir Wilfrid Laurier has decided to ask Parliament to increase 
the poll-tax on Chinese from $50 to $100. The British colonies 
in both America and Australia regard the question of Chinese 
immigration as one of the most difficult they have to solve. To 
protect European labor and keep out the Chinaman is one of the 
chief aims of the governments of those colonies, but in spite of 
the restrictions placed in the way of the Asiatic he manages 
somehow to enter the colonies, and he does not always pay the 
poll-tax. The Chinese Government may argue now, as some of 
its representatives in the colonies have done before, that if Euro- 
peans are to be admitted into China, it is only reasonable that 
Chinese should be admitted into the colonies. None the less, it 
is likely that the Australians and Canadians will refuse to allow 
the Chinese or most other Asiatics to enter their territories, 
whether the Asiatics are British subjects or not.” 


But as the chief offender the missionary is pointed out on all 
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sides, especially the missionaries of the English state church, 
who are described even by the British premier as reiying too 


strongly upon the guns behind them. On the whole, however 


The 


Englishmen are convinced that this can not be helped. 
Saturday Review (London) says: 


““We have spoken of China for obvious reasons, but we do not 
forget that the same difficulties in even acuter forms face us in 
all Mohammedan countries, notably in the Sudan, which, being 
but just rescued from the havoc wrought by Moslem fanaticism, 
is now threatened with fresh confusions as a consequence of 
Christian zeal. It is not strange that the fervid appeals of the 
bishops hardly raise a corresponding enthusiasm, that men are 
doubtfully asking * Cuz dono?’ instead of writing checks for the 
missionary societies. ... 
Yet, in spite of so many 
and grave defects, for- 
eign missions must go 
on, and ought to be sup- 
ported. The English 
race must fulfil its des- 
tiny, and carry over the 
world its own distinctive 
attributes. Among 
these, preeminently, 
must be reckoned a ver- 
sion of the Christian re- 
ligion, which is at once 
very conservative in es- 
sence and very elastic in 
form. Our presence is 
necessarily breaking 
down the religious sys- 
tems of the conquered 
races. No consideration 
can prevent, no caution 
can postpone this result 
of our presence. If we 
are not thereby to inflict the greatest possible injury upon the peo- 
ples whom we govern, we must bring them some substitute for 
their exhausted faiths. Christianity is the only possible substi- 
tute, and these missionaries the only possible agents, through 
whom Christianity can be extended.” 




















AN OPEN DOOR, 
—Montreal Datly Witness. 


Some radicals in Europe are saying that hardly any converts 
are made by the missionaries except among the lowest strata of 
the people among whom they go, and that even these are at- 
tracted chiefly by the worldly advantages the missionary offers 
them. The Vorwdr?ts (Berlin) asserts that in China, as in Af- 
rica, the missionary is responsible for the opposition of the natives 
to wholesome restraint. Ernest Bavier, the French traveler, 
Says: 


“I do not sympathize with the Chinese, but I am forced to 
ad.nit that they are in the right. Their motto is ‘China for the 
Chinese.’ The Chinese object to foreign domination, which takes 
its origin from the Christian missions. The missionaries insti- 
gate their converts against the Government, encourage them to 
refuse the payment of taxes, and expect their own governments 
to back them. European business men are welcome in China, 
but the missionary who tells the Chinaman that he is depraved 
is told to sweep before his own door.” 


Bishop Auzer, of Southern Shantung, expresses himself to the 
following effect in the Vienna Vater/and: 


The beginning of the trouble must be sought in the original 
seizure of Chinese ports by European powers, which the Chinese 
have always resented. Yet it is impossible for the Chinese to 
remain secluded. The Russians seem best to understand how to 
treat the Chinese, and are therefore most likely to establish 
their power firmly. However, China is the only market for Eu- 
rope in the future, and it is the duty of every European govern- 
ment to obtain a fair share for its people. The church, as a 
matter of course, is chiefly interested in the religious aspect of 
the trouble. Catholic mission work must be carried on with in- 
creasing means and energy, unless the Chinese are to be aban- 
doned to that religious indifferentism and to those ruinous ten- 
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dencies which now overrun and imperil Europe. The immediate 
effects of the ‘‘ Boxer” rising upon Christian missionary work in 
China are naturally disastrous.—7rans/ations made for Tux 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 


BOUT fifteen years ago the German Government, chiefly for 
the purpose of counteracting the Social Democratic propo- 
ganda, undertook an experiment in “paternalism” on a grand 
scale, by the enactment of a compulsory national workingmen’s 
insurance law. This venture stands without a parallel in the 
history of modern legislation, and it has been in operation long 
enough to have passed the experimental stage. Just what it is 
and what it has accomplished is instructingly reported in a small 
work recently published in Berlin, entitled “ Einrichtung und 
Wirkung der Deutschen Arbeiter-Versicherung” (The Character 
and Results of the German Workingmen’s Insurance), to which 
source we are indebted for the following details: 


The first law of this kind established a sick-insurance in 1884, 
followed in 1885 by an enactment providing for the needs of the 
workingmen in case of accident, while in 1891 the Invalid Insur- 
ance law completed the cycle. The most direct result of these 
laws has been this, that the millions of German workingmen 
have now in the ordinary accidents and misfortunes of life a 
legal claim to assistance and support. Of the 56,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of the empire, 9,000,000 are insured in case of sickness, 17,- 
000,000 in case of accidents, and 13,000,000 against the time of 
invalidism and old age. 

Altho tens of thousands of these each year incur the ordinary 
danger of their calling, they need not suffer dire want. The 
workingmen’s insurance system has since 1885 paid 2,000,000, 000 
marks to 40,000,000 individuals. Nearly 1,000,000 marks is paid 
for every working day of the year, and on an average 4,000,000 
working people annually receive money from this source. Both 
the employees and the employers are by law compelled to con- 
tribute to this fund, the former having so far contributed 164,- 
000,000 marks, and the latter 1,099,000,000 marks, while the Goy- 
ernment has furnished 150,000,000 marks ; so that the workingmen 
have received in the last fifteen years about 1,000,000,000 marks 
not contributed by themselves, 


The Germans point with great pride to this magnificent suc- 
cess in so extensive a social undertaking. No other nation has 
made such ample provisions for the workingman as has been 
done by the Fatherland. The detailed workings of this law are 
interesting and instructive. The sick-treasury furnishes the 
members medicine, money, provides nurses, etc. ; rents are paid 
in case of accidents, and if these result fatally the immediate 
needs of those dependent on the unfortunates are met. Old age 
is reasonably supplied against the horrors of poverty or neglect. 

These immediate and material good results do not at all ex- 
haust the benefits that have come from this workingmen’s insur- 
ance. More indirectly they have affected beneficially the whole 
body of working people, and, indeed, the employers and the 
entire manufacturing communities. The law has done much to 
advance the material, the hygienic, the moral, and the intellec- 
tual condition of this whole class of men; and while the em- 
ployer has indeed been compelled to contribute materially for 
the benefit of his employees, yet this has been regulated wisely 
and without any danger to healthy competition, and has made 
the employer in general more considerate of the welfare of the 
employee. As the political communities are also made to do 
their share, they have profited by being relieved of much ex- 
pense for the care of the poor and needy with which they were 
formerly burdened. And then, last, but not least, evidences 
exist in abundance to show that the whole populace has been 
elevated to a higher stage economically, and that the working- 
men’s insurance has been a social and political training for the 
whole nation.— Translation made for Tue LirerRary DiGEst. 
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WAR EXAGGERATIONS. 


ROM the beginning of the South African war the over- 
whelming majority of the British press published items 
purporting to show that the Boers showed themselves little bet- 
ter than barbarians by the way in which they carried on the 
war. On the other hand, the newspapers of other countries re- 
ceived communications intended to prove that British civiliza- 
tion is of a very low standard, to judge from the behavior of the 
British troops. Dr. Hildebrandt, a German army physician, 
who went to South Africa with a Red-Cross expedition, declares 
that much exaggeration has been indulged inon both sides. We 
condense his report from the Pos? (Strassburg) : 


I do not know of a single instance in which either British or 
Boer troops intentionally tired at the Red-Cross flag. On both 
sides a frightful amount of lying has been indulged in, and I do 
not believe that such barbarities occurred. It is, of course, im- 
possible to prevent ambulances from being occasionally endan- 
gered. At Jacobsdal our hospital was twice under fire. The 
town lies in a valley, and is visible from the side on which the 
English approached at a distance of 1,500 to 2,000 meters only. 
The Boers were placed in the gardens on the outskirts of the 
place. The English shoot very badly, generally too high, and 
it is not to be wondered at that masses of their bullets fell in the 
hospital. But, I repeat, I do not believe that either side wilfully 
transgressed in this respect. I am also convinced that the stories 
regarding the violation of the flag of truce are mostly lies, and 
that, where such violations occurred, misunderstanding was the 
cause. 

The English certainly had masses of dum-dum bullets in 
Natal, as the cartridges taken from the prisoners showed. By 
dum-dum bullets I mean all small projectiles prepared in such 
a way as unnecessarily to lacerate the wounded. I have in my 
possession four different kinds of such projectiles. But I am 
certain that such ammunition has not been given out since Lord 
Roberts’s arrival. The Boers never used such projectiles for 
their Mausers. On the other hand, it is true enough that the 
Boers occasionally used the English dum-dum ammunition for 
the Lee-Metford rifles which they had captured from the enemy. 
As to the plundering of farms,.that has been carried on on both 
sides. War is not exactly a school of ethics. I have been robbed 
by English and Boers in turn. Even when I lodged in the same 
building with the British quartermaster-general, who thought 
my belongings were perfectly safe, my room was plundered. 


Much of the anti-English feeling on the continent, especially 
in Germany, is due to the stories of excesses committed by Brit- 
ons against foreigners, and the supposed unwillingness of the 
authorities to grant protection or make amends. These stories, 
too, are largely exaggerations, according to the Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin), which says: 


“It had been reported that the German consul in East London, 
Herr Malcomess, was ill-treated and that the German flag was 
dragged in the mud, because the consul, as was quite proper, 
considering his position as representative of a neutral power, re- 
fused to fly the German flag in honor of British victories. All 
this is not true. A British flag was placed during the night on 
the German consulate, but the consul had it removed, and the 
overpatriotic Englishmen who hoisted it had to apologize. The 
story that a mob forcibly hoisted the British flag on the consulate 
in Port Elizabeth is made up out of the whole cloth, and it is not 
true that German residents of Cape Town were compelled by the 
police to hoist British colors. Some excesses were committed in 
Australia by half-grown youths, but the British Government did 
not encourage these things. The London Foreign Office has ex- 
pressed its regrets, and the governor of Victoria has published 
his regrets at these unfortunate occurrences, in the Melbourne 
Argus. 

The 7ages Zeitung (Berlin) admits that the British Govern- 
ment is anxious to be on good terms with Germany, but points 
to the danger contained in the conduct of British newspapers 
which, it says, in order to tickle the vanity of their readers, 
themselves exaggerate reports which make it appear that for- 


eign powers may be insulted with impunity.—77rans/ations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 
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THE SPECTER OF THE MONARCHY IN 
FRANCE. 


ULES GUERIN, Dérouléde, Christiani, and other enthusias- 
J tic friends of the monarchy in France, are now unable to 
attract more than passing attention. ‘France is busy with her 
exhibition,” it is said in explanation, ‘“‘and will not allow her 
quiet to be disturbed.” But will it be disturbed after the exhi- 
Most people in Europe doubt it, and their opinion is 
well summarized in an article by Eberhard Kraus, in the S¢, 


Petersburger Zeitung, from which we take the following: 


bition ? 


““No doubt Paris owes her beauty and her prestige to the grace 
of princes, and Paris thinks of the monarchy with regret. But 
there is even in Paris little chance of a revolution in favor of 
monarchical institutions. The Socialists and the Republicans 
are too strong. The most that is likely to happen is another 
siege of ‘ Fort Chabrol,’ when the ‘ garrison’ will be less leniently 
treated. The hard-handed son of the soil has the greatest influ- 
ence, and a mere military pronunciamento will not succeed. 
Even the most hopeful of Nationalists should be discouraged ty 
the failures of Boulanger and Déroulede. Not that the French, 
even the workingmen, are averse to changes, or unwilling to risk 
adventure. But common sense convinces them that the time for 
successful adventure is past. Germany and Italy, the two coun- 
tries which, torn and distracted by internal feuds as they were, 
formed a welcome field for enterprise, to-day present a strong 
front. Moreover, Germany alone has increased in population to 
such an extent that France is left hopelessly behind. In the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century France had 25,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, Germany only 15,500,000. France to-day has 38,500,000, 
Germany 55,000,000. The Code Napoléon, which prohibited the 
questioning of the fatherhood of illegitimate children, has had 
an effect contrary to what was intended by it. 
the family, and thns the people. 

‘“As arace the French have not deteriorated. Frenchmen are 
not only the fastest bicycle-riders, but they also show the great- 
est staying powers, and at the international wrestling tourna- 
ment in Berlin the first and third prizes went to France. But the 
unification of the neighboring nations and the numerical weak- 
ness of France form barriers against which even the dash of a 
French army under a brilliant leader avails little. A beaten 
monarch could not hold his own in France, nor could a monarch 
who loves peace. But no monarchy can be imagined without 
glory in France, hence the monarchy will not be established at 
all."— Translation made for THe LiTerary DIGEsT. 


It has destroyed 





The Will of a Rothschild.—Wealthy men often man- 
age to convert the envy and hatred with which their contempo- 
raries regard them into admiration and respect by the last uses 
to which they put their riches. “Such a one,” says the Franh- 
furter Zeitung, ‘was the late Baron Adolphe de Rothschild. 
More than the munificence of the late millionaire the spirit of 
his last will and testament impresses one.” The /igaro (Paris) 
gives the following provisions of the will: 


“*T give and bequeath the interest of $100,000 to be used for 
the relief of needy rabbis, priests, or ministers of any denomina- 
tion in France. I repeat: This money is for Catholics, Israel- 
ites, and Protestants alike, and I hope most sincerely that this 
example of religious toleration may find followers’ (December 
11, 1890). Another legacy of $100,000 is left to the prefect of the 
twentieth arrondissement (ward) for the poor of his ward, with- 
out regard to religious or political opinion. The sum of $30,000 
is given to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
The society is requested to see to it that animals are not kept in 
harness when their strength is failing. The Charity Organiza- 
tion of Paris receives $250,000, the Pasteur Institute $2,200 a 
year. <A capital of $500,000 is given for the building and main- 
tenance of a hospital and dispensary for eye diseases, such as 
Baron Rothschild had already created at Geneva; $8,000 a year 
is to be divided ‘among forty poor girls who live by the work of 
their hands.’ But it is impossible to mention in a short space all 
the charities which have been remembered. On the date of his 
burial $82,000 was to be divided among the poorof Paris. Char- 
acteristic, too, is the following demand. ‘Bury me early in the 
morning. I would disturb as few people as possible in their 
vocation.’”— Translations made for THE LITERARY DiGEsT. 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


The present situation gives considerable interest 


to the following report, which Consul-General 


Goodnow writes from Shanghai, March 13, 1900: 


The foreign trade of China during the year 1899 
was characterized by an astonishing development, 
merchants, 


and both foreign and native, made 


handsome profits inalmost every branch. The po- 
litical situation, altho still unsettled, gave rise to 
no immediate fears; exchange remained remark- 
the 
spring weather during the critical period for the 


ably steady; the rice crop was abundant ; 


silkworms was unusually favorable; and, except 
for a recrudescence of piracy on the West River, 
there were no disturbances to check trade. The 
gratifying result was that the year beat all previ- 
ous records and showed an advance without prec- 
edent. The total trade was valued at 460,533,288 
haikwan taels ($327,208,gor), a rise of 91,916,805 hai- 
kwan taels over 1898, and more than double the 
figures for 1890. The internal trade of the coun- 
try was also unusually brisk, and the important 
changes which will be brought about by the ex- 
tension of railways have already been proved. 
Niuchwang and Tien-Tsin have promptly respond- 
ed to the stimulus of better means of communica- 
tion, and the trade at those ports has leaped for- 
ward, altho the former suffered from a severe 
outbreak of plague. It is found that immediately 
trains begin to run, districts through which there 
was comparatively little traffic, such as between 
Paoting and Peking, suddenly commence to hum 
with life and activity, and there springs up a 
flourishing trade which was formerly undreamed 
of and impossible for want of cheap transport. 
The Russian line has been completed as far north 
as Moukden, and the extraordinary 
Manchuria will soon become evident. 
Railway, 
progress. 


richness of 
The Lu-Han 
from Peking to Hankow, makes steady 

Within six months, it is expected that 
trains will be running as far south as Chingting. 
The difficulties in the southern section, where ex- 
tensive tunneling is required, make construction 
slower there; but rails have been laid for 40 kilo- 
meters (24.8 miles) northward from Hankow, the 
track is now being made as far as Sinyang—to 
which place it is hoped to run trains within two 
years—and the whole line of 1,200 kilometers (744 
miles) is to be completed in five years, including 
the difficult engineering feat of bridging the Yel- 
low River. Theline between Taku, Tien-Tsin, and 
Peking continues to advance in prosperity, and 
the extension beyond Shanhaikwan toward Niu- 
chwang is being rapidly pushed forward. Ying- 
kou, the real port of Niuchwang, will shortly be 
connected by rail with the capital. Difficulties re- 
garding the question of control are hampering the 
concessionaires of various other lines; but it is co 
be hoped these will soon be satisfactorily arranged, 
as there is no longer any doubt that the effect of 
cheap transport will lead to an enormous develop- 
ment of China’s trade. Santuao, which possesses 
a splendid harbor, was opened as a branch office 
by the Fuchau customs on the 8th of May, and, al- 
tho a very small trade has been done up to the 
present, there seems reason for expecting a good 
future fortheport. At Nanking the custom-house 
commenced work on the rst of May, and Yochow 
was opened as the first treaty port in Hunan on 
the 13th of November. By arrangement with the 
German Government, a custom-house was estab- 
lishment on the island of Tsingtao on the 1st of 
July, to control the trade passing to the mainland 
through the leased territory of Kiao-chau. 

The Chinese, from highest to lowest, are traders 
by instinct and are prompt to take advantage of 
every opportunity of profit. To form an idea of 
what future prospects are, it is fair to make a 
comparison with India. The areas of the twoem- 
pires are almost identical and their products very 
similar. But China has a larger, a more industri- 
ous, and more intelligent population; while, on 
the whole, the conntry is probably more fertile 
and possesses greater mineral resources. In the 
former country, trade is assisted by good roads, 











railways, and lightness or absence of taxation; in| 
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Play Whist? 


Then You Will Be Interested in This Table. 


iv is intended for Duplicate Whist. In the Illustra- 

tion, the large cut is the table set up for use. The 
small disk is the pocket .or holding the cards. It is 
fastened to the bottom of the table and revolves. The 
dot on the margin shows the spring which controls it. 
At the side is the table folded. The pocket holds 
sixteen decks of cards. There are sixteen hands and 
each player has four leads. After playing a hand, cards 
are replaced in the pockets, and by touching the spring, 
a new hand is before each player. The advantages 
over trays are no lost cards, no errors and a place on 
which to play. The table is made in oak or mahogany 
and is a handsome, substantial piece of furniture, 
Price of each $6.00, f.0.b. cars, Green Bay, Wis. 


GEO. H. RICE, Green Bay, Wis. 





the latter, at present, it is hampered by directly 
opposite conditions The result is that the exports 
from India are worth three times the exports from 
China. Withequal opportunities, which the build- 
ing of railways and opening of mines will bring 
about, this discrepancy should disappear. The 
year 1899 has shown in a striking manner what an 
advance is made when circumstances are propi- 
tious. 





The London 7imes, in its issue of May 29, 1900, 
Says that the British Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs has appointed Mr. Henry Arthur 
Cooke, Mr. John C. Milligan, Mr. E. Seymour Bell, 
and Mr. E. H. Melville to be British commercial 


agents in Russia, Switzerland, the United States, | 


and Central America, respectively 
mental period of two years. Mr. Cooke is to be 
stationed at Moscow. The headquarters of the 
other commercial agents have been fixed at Zurich, 
Chicago, and Guatemala. 

The business of the agents will consist in watch- 
ing and reporting on the commerce, industries, 


, for an experi- 





and products of special districts, and in answering | 


inquiries on commercial subjects. Individual 
firms applying for information will have to pay 
the prescribed fees, as hereafter stated. Commu- 
nications intended for the commercial agents may 
be addressed to Her Majesty’s ambassador at St. 
Petersburg or Washington or Her Majesty's min- 
ister at Berne or Guatemala, as the case may re- 
quire, in order that the proper fee may be assessed 
and levied before the desired inquiry is proceeded 
with. Simple inquiries can be addressed direct to 


the commercial agent, accompanied by a fee of 55. F a 

low agen 
E rs 

it louse F 
fri 


($1.21). 

The following is the scale of fees to be charged 
by Her Majesty’s diplomatic missions in consid- 
eration of services rendered by commercial agents 
in making inquiries for private firms: For ordi- 
nary inquiries, 5s. ($1.21); for inquiries involving 
reports as to trades or individuals, £1 15. ($5.10) ; 
for extended inquiries at the discretion of the am- 
bassador or minister, not in any case to exceed 
three months, £2 2s. ($10.20) to £5 55. ($24.55). 

If journeys are undertaken the fees will be: For 
agent’s services per day, £1 15. ($5.10) ; for agent’s 
services for every broken day, 10s. 6d. ($2.55) ; sub- 
sistence per night, £1 15. ($5.10), together with 
actual expenses of locomotion. All fees above ss. 
are to be prepaid. The method employed for 
levying the fees will be as follows: In case of an 
inquiry addressed to the agent which can be an- 
swered forthwith, and for which the lowest fee 
would be charged, he can reply at once, requesting 
that the sum of 5s. may be sent to the embassy or 
legation. He will transmit to the mission lists of 
inquiries so answered, in order that the payments 
may be checked and demanded if not already 
made. If the fee has been sent with the inquiry, he 
will remit it to the embassy or mission. In cases 
of inquiries for which fees of £1 15. ($5.10) and up- 
wards are to be charged, the agent will forward 
the information to the mission for transmission 
thence in exchange for the fees, which may, ac- 
cording to circumstances, be required before the 
answer is given. In cases requiring research ora 
journey, the agent will report to the ambassador 
or minister, who will decide whether an offer 
should be made to procure the information, and, if 
so, on what terms, or whether it should be stated 
that the information can not be procured. 
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is our advice to try 
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Dixon’s 
American Graphite 
Pencils 


The satisfaction of using a 
pencil that always does what 
1s expected of it ; sharpens to 
a fine point, and in which the 
lead doesn’t break, either in 
sharpening or use, is not one 
of the least comforts to a 
busy person. 

Dixon’s Leads Don’t Break 
Their Grades Never Vary. 
Pencils for Ali Uses, 
each one bearing our trade- 

mark, the best of its kind. 

lf not sold by your dealer, 
mention Literary Digest and 
send us 16 cents for samples 
worth double. 
Joseph DixonCrucibleCo. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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LIBRARIES 


Supplying Public, Private, School, Club and 

Society Libraries our Specialty. A topically 

arranged Library List of the Standard and Re- 

cent Books of all Publishers mailed on request. 

Lists priced gratis. Correspondence solicited. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
WHOLESALE BOOKS, 


5 &7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 
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grade makes,all styles 

fully guaranteed. $ii..$20 
e ship anywhere on approval 

and trial before you pay a cent. 






yi FREE for carefully 
distributing 1000 catal es for us. 
One agent wan in each 


town for this purpose. Write 
at once for our special proposition. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 6%, Chicago 


Readers of Tae Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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PERSONALS. 


Hznry B. METCALF, the Prohibition candidate 
tor Vice-President, is one of the most highly re- 
spected citizens of Rhode Island. As a business 
man in Pawtucket he has held a prominent and in- 
fluential position for many years. In religion, the 
Universalist denomination claims him, and he is 
certainly an ornament to that body. Mr. Metcalf 
touches the educational world through being 
president of the corporation of Tufts College 
[Mass.]. He was a Republican until about twelve 
years ago.—Springfield Republican, 





THE Glasgow Weekly Mail publishes the follow- 
ing verbatim report of the chairman’s speech in 
giving the toast of ** The Queen” at a recent agri- 
cultural show dinner in Scotland: ** Noo, gentle- 
men, will yea’ fill your giasses, for I'm about to 
bring forrit ‘The Queen.’ Oor queen, gentlemen, 
is really a wonderfu’ woman, if I may say it; she’s 
ane o’ the guid auld sort. Nae Whigmaleeries or 
falderals about her, Dut a douce daecent lady. 
She’s respectable beyond a’ doot. She has brocht 
up a grand family o’ weel-faured lads and lasses— 
her auldest son being a credit to ony mither—and 
they’re a’ weel married. Ane daughter is nae less 
than married to the Duke o’ Argyll’s son and heir. 
Gentlemen, ye’ll may be no’ beiieve it, but I ance 
saw the queen. I did. It was when I took my 
auld broon coo to Perth Show. I remember her 
weel--such color, such hair!"’ [Interruption, and 
cries of “Is it the coo or the queen ye’re propos- 
ing?"’] ‘“*The queen, gentlemen. I beg your par- 
don, but I was talking about the coo. However, 
as to the queen, somebody pointed her oot to me 
at Perth Station, and there she was, smart and 
tidy-like; and says I to mysel’: ‘Gin my auld wo- 
man at hame slips awa’, ye needna remain a wid- 
ower anither hour langer.’ Noo, gentlemen, the 
whusky’s guid, the night is lang, the weather is 
wet, and the roads are saft, and will harm naebody 
that comes to grief. So aff wi’ yer drink to the 
bottom! ‘The Queen'’”—7Zhe Argonaut. 


M. EDMOND ROSTAND was the lucky recipient of 


large gains from the performance of ‘Cyrano de | 


Bergerac,” and he has also reaped much financial 
profit from “L’Aigion.”” It is calculated by a 
statistician interested in theaters that the fortu- 
nate dramatist will realize a sum of $150,000 by the 
performances of his two plays in France and 
America between the spring of this present year 
and November 2 next, the date fixed for the closing 
of the exhibition.—Commercial Advertiser. 





THERE is an amusing story about Wu ‘Ting 
Fang, the Chinese minister—who can not feel very 
funny at present. When he was at the MardiGras 
festivities at New Orleans he obliged an autograph 
hunter by writing something on the bore’s cuff. 
That part of the cuff the recipient cut out and put 
into his pocket book, and has since been showing it 
to Chinese laundrymen, who all agree that they 
“can’t make him out,” but at the same time fall 
into spasms of merriment as they look at it. Evi- 
dently Wu Ting Fang is a humorist.—Z-xchange. 





WHILE the army is singularly lacking in the 
rich prizes which the Church and the law hold out 
as baits to their zealous and capable followers, it 
has brought to some of its most skilful generals a 
crop of dignities, wealth, and glory for which no 
other profession has any parallel. 

In actual money the Duke of Wellington’s brill- 
iant generalship yielded considerably over £1,000,- 
ooo sterling for himself and his descendants, in ad- 
dition to dignities and princely presents almost 
beyond number. After the great victory of As- 
saye, in which he crushed the Mahratta power, 
gifts poured on him in lavish profusion, including 
asword of honor valued at 1,000 guineas, the gift 
of the inhabitants of Calcutta; and a 2,000-guinea 
service of plate, the tribute of his army. After 
the greater battle of Talavera he received a peer- 





For Nervous Exhaustion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. A. L. Turner, Bloomsburg Sanitarium, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: ‘As an adjunct to the recuperative 


ay of the nervous system, I know of nothing equal 
to it. 





age and a pension of £2,000 a year for two genera- 
tions. Salamanca brought him the thanks of Par- 
liament, a marquisate, and a sum of £100,000; and 
a little later the Commons voted him a further 
sum of £500,000 to maintain his dignity as a peer. 
The crowning victory of Waterloo was rewarded 
by an additional grant of £200,000; and among 
countless other rewards were £60,000 in prize 
money, a silver plateau worth 10,oc0co0 guineas from 
the King of Portugal, a statue in Hyde Park which 
cost another £10,000, and a magnificent sword from 
the city of London. In addition to these substan- 
tial rewards Wellington’ won within the short 
space of five years a viscounty, an earldom, a mar- 
quisate, and a dukedom, in addition to seven for- 
eign titles, including one of prince. 

The great Duke of Marlborough, the victor of 
Blenheim and Ramillies, reaped a rich harvest 
from his soldiering. Of dignities he won with his 
sword a barony, earldom, marquisate, and duke- 
dom, in addition to two titles of prince, all within 
the space of seventeen years. A pension of £4,000 
a year was conferred on him and his descendants, 
the Manor of Woodstock was presented to him by 
Parliament, and the palace of Blenheim was built 
for him by the Queen’s direction at a cost of near- 
ly £250,000. As the Duke’s pension was continued 
to his descendants for 177 years, his skill and valor, 
like that of the Duke of Wellington, yielded more 
than a million pounds sterling. 

But these two generals, the military geniuses of 
this and the last century, stand absolutely alone 
in the wealth of money their swords won for 
them. To find a rival we must look to the navy 
and Lord Nelson, who, in addition to large parlia- 
mentary grants, won for his descendants a perpet- 
ual pension of £5,000 a year. 

Viscount Gough, the victor of the Sikhs, thrice 
received the thanks of both houses of Parliament, 
was made baron and viscount, Knight of St. Pat- 
rick, G.C.S.I., and Privy Councilor; and received, 
in addition to these honors, a pension of £2,000 a 
year from the Government and a similar pension 
from the East India Company. 

Few soldiers, however, of any country or cen- 
tury, have reaped a richer crop of rewards than 
the present [English] commander-in-chief, Lord 
Wolseley, or have crowded so many honors into a 
smaller compass of time. In 1870 he was a plain 
colonel of infantry, with a distinguished record, it 
is true, but with little to show for it beyond a 
fairly rapid promotion in army rank. Within 
eight years he had become a general, a Grand 
Cross of St. Michael and St. George, and a K.C.B.; 
he had been thanked by Parliament for his “‘ cour- 
age, energy, and perseverance” in the conduct of 
the Ashanti war, and had received a grant of £25,- 
ooo and a sword of honor. Since then he has twice 
received the thanks of both houses of Parliament, 
was created a viscount in 1885, and has since blos- 
somed into a Knight of St. Patrick, a privy coun- 
cilor, a G.C.B., and commander-in-chief, in addi- 
tion to receiving several honorary degrees from 
our leading universities. 

Even this astonishing record of distinctions has 
been rivaled, if not eclipsed, by Lord Roberts 
The hero of Candahar has been mentioned twenty- 
three times in despatches, and has twice been 
thanked by both houses of Parliament, and on 
many occasions by the Government of India. He 
has won the grand cross of three orders of knight- 
hood, the Bath, the Star of India and the Indian 
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cess, 

and scientific method of Physiological Exercise without 
ratus whatever and requiring but a few minutes’ time in 
room just before retiring. By this condensed system more exercise 
can be obtained in ten minutes than by any other in two hours and 


it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. 


It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining 
perfect health, physical development and elasticity of mind and body. 


ABSOLUTELY CURES CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, 
SLEEPLESSNESS, NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 


and revitalizes the whole body. 


Pupils are of both sexes ranging in age from fifteen to eighty- 
six, and all recommend the system. Since no two people are in the 
same physical condition individual instructions are given in 


each case. 


Write at once for full information and Booklet containing en- 
dorsements from many of America’s leading citizens to 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 34-36 Washington St., Chicago, Ills. 
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Growing Children 


When children are growing they 
require an excessive amount of food, 
not only to supply the waste due to 
their active habits, but to supply 
constructive material to their grow- 
ing frames. Cereal foods are among 
those necessary to the best growth 
and wheat is the best of the cereals. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


is the most nutritious of the wheat 
food preparation, as itis free from 
the indigestible husk,contains only a 
little starch, which is the poorest of 
foods, and retains all the really 
nutrient elements. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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A physician in Spotswood, N. J., 
writes: ‘‘Mr. B—— called on me a 
few days ago and left with me a sample 
bottle of Tartarlithine, which I gave to 
a patient with an obstinate case of 
chronic rheumatism. As soon as the 
Tartarlithine was used, the patient sent 
for more of the remedy, stating that it 
had acted splendidly. The same patient 
had taken every preparation and com- 
bination conceivable. I would be glad 
if you would senda couple of bottles 
for this patient and for another in simi- 
lar trouble. Yours, &c., J. G. D. 

Tartarlithine is supplied in bottles 

containing 50 doses at $1.00, and can 
be obtained of all druggists or post- 


free by mail. Pamphlets with Testi- 
monials sent free. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
95 Fulton Street New York 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 








TARTAN PILLS 


Cure Constipation, Torpid Liver, 
Bilious Headaches, &c., which often 
accompany Rheumatic conditions, 


25c. per Bottle 








ELECTRICIT 








For reliable apparatus, correspond with 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL €0., 92-98 State St., Chicago, UI. 
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Empire; is a privy councilor and a Knight of St. 
Patrick, anda baron; hasreceived doctor’s degrees 
from the four leading universities in the United 
Kingdom, and the freedom of a dozen cities and 
royal boroughs. 

It is quite possible that Lord Kitchener may yet 
rival even such marvelous records as these, for a 
man who at forty-eight has won a peerage, a 
G.C.B., K.C.M.G., the thanks of Parliament, anda 
grant of £30,000, may reasonably be expected to 
reap a very rich crop of laurels.—London 7it-Bits. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


The Very One to Take.—‘I don’t see what 
you like about this flat, Clara.’”’ ‘‘ Well, Clarence, 
it is the only one we've looked at that fits our 
Navajo rug.”’—Exchange. 





His Daily Duty.—‘‘And they say you drove 
that rich man to drink?” “ Yes, sir, but I couldn’t 
help it.” “*Couldn’'t help it! What do you mean?” 
“He made me, sir. I was his coachman.’—Harlem 
Life. 





A Shaker.—DoctTor : “ Did you shake well be- 
fore using ?”’ 

LARRY (who has had chills) : ‘-Phoy, Dochtor, 
Oi tuk’ th’ midicine to kape from shakin’.’’— 
Chicago News. 

Office and the Man.—‘“In England they saya 
man ‘stands’ for office. In this country we say a 
man ‘runs’ for office. Why isthis?”’ ‘‘ Well, the 
principal reason is that if a man ‘stood’ for office 
over here he’d never get one.’’—Chicago Herald. 





A Hummer.—“ We ought to get a name for 
that midnight flyer of ours,’”’ said the general 
manager. ‘Can you think of anything?” ‘* Mid- 
night fiver? Lemme see,”’ said the general pas- 
senyger agent. ‘*How would ‘The Skeeter’ do?’ 
—Indianapolis Press. 


Why They Cheered.—At the opening of the 
church in a Kentish village recently the builder, 
on rising to return thanks, rather staggered his 
audience by the remark: ‘‘Gentlemen,I fancy I 
am more fitted for the scaffold than for public 
speaking.’’—Answer's. 





Aggravating.—HUSBAND: ** What! 
sweltering weather? 
any ?”’ 

WIFE: “He left plenty, but that new girl has 
been keeping the refrigerator open all day to 
cool off the kitchen.”—New York Weekly. 


No ice this 
Didn’t the ice-man leave 





He Wanted More of Them.—“I reckons we'd 
better get up some agitation on de subjeck,” said 
Mr. Erastus Pinkley. ‘“‘What’s de subjeck?”’ in- 
quired Mr. Aluminum Thompson. ‘“ Dese yere 
eclipses. Whenever dar’s an eclipse dey tells me 
all de chickens goes to roos’ right in de middle er 
An’ if dat's de case les’ hab mo’ eclipses. 
I's tired o’ dis waitin’ roun’ tell one an’ two 
o'clock in Je mawnin’.”’"— Washington Star. 


de day. 


Hardship.—ERUDITE UNCLE: “Benny, they 
tell me you have secured a good job on the Board 
of Trade. Isn't there something exhilarating in 
the thought that youare keeping your finger on 
the pulse of the great throbbing heart of business, 
and assisting, even in a humble capacity, in regu- 
lating the grain market of the world?”’ 

BENNY (with a yawn): “Oh, yes. But it knocks 
thunder out of the noon nap I’ve been always used 
to takin'.”"—Chicago Tribune. 





Living on the By-Laws —The wit of the 
Choates is a family trait. The bon mots of Rufus 
circulated in his day as Joseph’s do now. By 
overwork Rufus had shattered his health. Ed- 
ward Everett expostulated with him on one occa- 
sion, saying: ‘**‘My dear friend, if you are not 
more self-considerate you will ruin your constitu- 
tion.”” ‘*Oh,” replied the legal wag, ‘the consti- 
tution was destroyed long ago. I’m living on the 
by-laws.’’—Chicago Chronicle. 
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Confusing.—LI'tTLE WILLIE: ‘Say, pa, what 
does cleave mean ?”’ 

Pa: “It means to unite or stick together.” 

LITTLE WILLIE: ‘* Then if the butcher cleaves a 
bone, does he stick it together, Pa?”’ 

Pa: “Why—er—I guess it does mean to sepa- 
rate, my son.”’ 

LITTLE WILLIE: “ And when a man separates 
from his wife, does he cleave to her, pa?”’ 

Pa: “ Young man, it’s time you were in bed.’’— 
Chicago News. 

A Very Good Guess.—A mother was assisting 
her little boy the other evening in the mastery of 
his geography lesson, and coming to the descrip- 
tion of a desert, which formed part of the lesson 
to be memorized, she quoted the words of the 
text-book to the effect that it was ‘‘a barren 
tract,”’ and she endeavored to simplify the de- 
scription by defining it as ‘‘a place where nothing 
would grow.”’ The boy’s face brightened, and 
the mother, proud and expectant, put the ques- 
tion: ‘Now, Johnny, what is a desert?” +“ Pa’s 
bald head!” was the prompt response.—77t-BZits. 





Why He Made the Mistake.—‘ Here,” said 
little Arthur’s father, ‘‘you’ve made a blunder in 
this picture. Your figures are well drawn, but 
you have made a horse with wings to represent 
Time. That isn’t right. The horse with wings is 
Pegasus, the steed on which the poet is supposed 
to ride. Time should be represented by an old 
man with a scythe.” ‘ Well,’’ the boy replied, 
“people often say ‘Time flies.’ don’t they?”’ 
““Yes.”’ ‘* And then there’s something about ‘tak- 
ing time by the forelock,’ isn’t there! If Time 
isn’t a horse with wings, how can it fly and be 
taken by the forelock?’’"—Chicago Times- Herald. 





Relished the Punishment.—An o!d Scotsman, 
Andrew Leslie by name, always rode on a donkey 
to his work and tethered him while he labored on 
the road, or wherever he might be. It was sug- 
gested to him bya neighboring landowner that 
he was suspected of putting the animal to feed in 
the fields at other people’s expense. ‘Eh, laird, I 
could never be tempted to do that, for my cuddy 
winna eat onything but nettles and thistles " On 
asubsequent occasion, however, the laird while 
riding along the road saw Andrew at work—his 
faithful beast up to the knees in one of the laird’s 
clover fields, feeding luxuriously. “Hullo, An- 
drew!” exclaimed the laird, “I thought your 
cuddy would eat nothing but nettles and thistles.”’ 
“Aye, aye,’’ was the response, “ but the brute 
misbehaved the day—he nearly kicked me over his 


| head—sae I put him in there just to punish him.” 


—_ Chicago News. 





Public Appreciation of ‘*‘ Pvuetry.”"—A man 
was charged recently at Bow Street police court, 
London, with being drunk and disorderly in Holy- 
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well Street, Strand. In reply to the magistrate 
he said he wasa ** poetical advertiser.” “ I go round 
to different tradesmen,” he continued, ‘‘and in a 
loud voice praise up their goods in poetical fash- 
ion. Something like this wise, if 1’m not presum- 
ing too far. We'll take first a butcher. I goes 
outside his shop and shouts: 
**Here’s to the butcher who sells good meat 
That in this world is hard to beat; 
It’s the very best to be had, 
And makes the human heart feel glad. 
There's no necessity to purloin, 
So step in and purchase a piece of sirloin.” 
MAGISTRATE: “ Yes; I suppose you go on in 
that way for some period?” 
PRISONER: “*Oh, yes, I can go on for ever, like 
Tennyson's brook.” 
MAGISTRATE : ‘“* What made you get drunk?” 
PRISONER: “I suppose the people appreciated 
my poetry too much. They thought I required 
some refreshment, and they gave me some drink.” 
In consideration of this being his first offense 
the prisoner was discharged.—S?/. James’s Gazette. 





A True Host.—“The coolest manI ever saw,” 
said a New York fireman, “I met at a fire in a 
dwelling-house on Fifth Avenue. We found him 
in an upstairs front room, dressing to go out. 
The fire by this time was surging up through the 
house at a great rate. 

“*Halloa, there!’ we hollered at him when we 
looked in at the door, ‘the house is afire!’ 

“* Would it disturb you if I should remain while 
you are putting it out?’ he said, lifting the comb 
from his hair and looking round at us. He had on 
a white evening waistcoat, and his dress-coat lay 
across a chair. Seeing us staring at him, he 
dropped his comb into his hair again and went on 
combing. But, as a matter of fact, he was about 
ready. Heput down the comb, put on his coat and 
hat, and picked up his overcoat. 

“*Now I’m ready, gentlemen,’ he said. 

“We started, but the stairway had now been 
closed up by fire. We turned to the windows. 
The boys had got a ladder up to the front of the 
house. 

“* Now, then,’ we said to him, when we came to 
the window. 

“*After you, gentlemen,’ he said, standing back. 
And I’m blest if wedidn’t have to go down the lad- 
der first."—Colher’s Weekly. 











Current Events. 





Foreign. 
SOUTH AFRICA, 


July 2.—It is reported that Lord Roberts does 
not consider the war at an end, and has puta 
stop to the return of civilians, and ordered 
mining men back to Bloemfontein. 


July 3.—The British War Office reports the cas- 
ualties in South Africa since the beginning 
of the war, exclusive of sick and wounded, 
to have been 29,706. 


July 4.—According to the despatches from Cape 
Town, Kruger is reported to have moved to 
Nelspoint, the transport station for Lyden- 
burg. 


July 5.—Secretary of State Reitz, speaking for 
President Kruger, says there is no use dis- 
cussing the question of peace, as the Boers 
will continue to fight for independence to the 
end. 


Ju'y 7.—General Buller arrives in Pretoria and 
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confers with Lord Roberts; eight hundred 
British prisoners who had been captured in 
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the Orange Free State afe released. Cn lwersity 
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July 2.—It is reported that Germany will send reparatory Cc 00 
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The battle-ship Oregon, which ran ashore on 
the Miao Tao group, in the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, | 
on June 28, is floated. 

July 4.—A council of admirals at Taku decides 
that it isimpossible to undertake the relief of |. 
Peking without a greater army. 





Emperor Kwang Su and the Empress-Dow- | 
ager are both reported to have taken poison. 
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July 5.—Manila : The observance of the Fourth d> de as Ze de a . 4 i <— 
of July was general and in wide contrast to 7. ae Ge Ge Ge Ge Ge Ge Ge Ge Ge Ge Ge Ge ame we “we an a 
that of a year ago; three Americans were 
killed in a fight with “padrones ” in Luzon. 


vat 
“Ye 
July 6.—A motion to appoint a commission to WN amos 
consider claims of Irish landlords is defeated “ 
in the Hous: of Lords. 4! + 


July 8.—PAilippines: Eleven Americans were 
killed and sixteen wounded and one hundred a) 
and sixty Filipinos killed during last week’s 
fighting in Luzon; seventy insurgents were 
killed or wounded in Panay ; 
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FOR REST AND RECREATION. 
ay FOR HEALTH AND STRENCTH. 
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slowly accepting the amnesty provisions. 3 
My 
Oe 
Domestic. 2 
‘ 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. «Ye > 
in 
July 2.—The conference with W. J. Bryan by] ¢ 
David B. Hill results only in leaving open for by \ 
the present the declaration of the platform of f 
the Kansas City convention on the subject] ¢ . 


of silver. 


July 3.—Bryan’s wishes in regard to the silver 
plank of the platform will, it is reported, ) 
probably be adopted by the Kansas City 
Democratic convention; the indications are 
that Stevenson will be named for Vice-Presi- ® 

: dent, the New York delegates having selected 
John W. Keller, Commissioner of Charities, | ‘s 
as their choice, after a stormy. meeting, in ig) 
which Croker openly humiliated Hill. 


July 4.—The expected nomination of Bryan for 
President on Independence Day doesnot take| W 


zoe as we radical ~ oe pci 6 ; THE WALTER SANITARIUM, 
men have a bitter contest over the platform, P 
WALTER’S PARK, (Wernersville, Pa.) 





which was not finished. i, 
The most significant thing in the Kansas City “ 
P convention was the great demonstration for| 8 
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; proud boast of this place. In the matterofair, | C#'es- THE TABLE 
July 5.—William J. Bryan is unanimously nom-| water,and scenery we really have nocompetitor. | Js exceptionally excellent; the Cuisine presided 
inated for President by the Democratic na-| W As to Acquired Facilities, let us note simply : one eae a Cocuies is =~ 
tional convention in Kansas City; the plat- A main building 300 feet long, five stories in | eendioee from our r~ i fine f ak. dairy: flesh 
form adopted, while containing a specific| height, of mountain granite, erected by its pres- | (not Chicago meat), fish, and fowl of the very 
ee =a aPed t ent managers — several cottages in connection. best quality supplied in abundance, along with a 
declaration for free-silver coinage at the 4 It is heated by steam and open grates. lighted by by plentiful - te prs he mem —~ Geaukitine 
ratio of 16 to 1, puts forward imperialism as electricity, and is correspondingly finished and 
P P from our own gardens 
the paramount issue. ve furnished. It has Hydraulic Elevator, Electric “ 
5 — Sun Parlor, excellent Livery -~ —_, wate Rae ae de —, : 
> 6.—Fo ice-Presi Adlai E. Steven- us ts appliances for treatment are: Baths of varie alter’s Sanitarium is supplied with as pure, 
July - pape vie Peeritens ee — wey = 5 kinds, Massage, Electricity, Swedish Move- | sweet, and refreshing water as ever was drunk. 
son is nominated as candidate for Vice-Presi- | wW ments, Oxygen, Vacuum Treatment, with phy- | We are tempted to say that it is the purest in 
dent by the Democratic national conven-| ef» wens ‘of —— wg — ——— the ~ ay _——— analysis —— ao 
: at Wanesae Cite. « » a nef oe " who carefully prescribe according to the needs superior in this respect to any oO e note 
ae a ee Saar that ate found won the mare 
avi . a é S A. é s say ; 
chief opponents. b. If you want a restful profitable vacation come to us feeling assured you will 
The Silver Republican convention nominates! ,¥, have it. If you are sick and have tried the unusual remedies and resorts, write 


Bryan for President by acclamation, and re- | W to us stating your case, and we will tell you what we can do for you. 
fersthe Vice-Presidential nomination to the | Sg 
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national committee. 
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oe 3-—The Oregon, which was floated, will be work, when reeelved. Gu warantecd. N ew modern methods. ; als. All a arene Ready for 
docked at a Japanese port. ACH YOU urnis s, formu! and trade secrets, FREE. Fatlure impossible. : 
Jar I THE ROYAL, OUR NEW Di PPING 1 r OCESS. Quick. Easy. Latest see OF oF... ws yh in melted metal, : 
}e~ out a hen eeo% ay brilliant plare, ready to deliver, Thick plate every time. Guaranteed 5 to 10 years. 
0 ates te 800 pieces tableware daily. No polishing, nding or work necessary. 
DEMAND FOR PLATING 18 ENORMOUS. Fane fami oe ening, grinding or w 
plated instead of buying new. It's cheaper and better. You will net need to canvass. Our agents 
have all the work they can do. People bring it. You can hire boys cheap to do your plating the same as 
we, and solieitors to gather work for a sma'l ner cent. Replating is honest and legitimate. Customers al- 
ways delighted. WE ARE AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM. Been in business for years. Know 
what is required. Our customers have the benefit of our expertence. 
WE ARE RESPONSIBLE and Guorentee. Bre thing. Reader, here is a chance of a life- 
time te go in business for yourself. WE STA No ow Is the time to make mone 
WRITE TO-DAY. Our New i he ad Circulars and Testimonials FREE. = 
Don’t vy Send us your name anyway. Address 


AY & CO., PLATING WORKS, 240 MIAMI BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


For terms 


Roosevelt visits President McKinley at Canton. 


July 7—The Silver Republicans accept A. E. 
Stevenson as their candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, and efforts are made to induce the 
Populists to do the same. 











A YEAR 
SURE. 


VICK PROCESS. 





OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 






July 2—The Navy Department is encouraged 
over the good prospect of saving the battle- 
ship Oregon. 


The street-railway strike in St. Louis is settled. 








July 4.—The report that Rear-Admiral Barker 
would succeed Rear-Admiral Philip as com- 
mandant at the New York navy yard is con- 
firmed. 





July 5—Henry F. Osborn is appointed paleon- 
tologist in the United States Geological 
Survey, succeeding Prof. Othniel C. Marsh. 

The Standard Oil Works fire at Constable 
Hook are still burning ; loss exceeding $r,- ’ bias 


©00,000. K L } p S - Sample and Circulars 10c. | COE’S ECZEMA CURE. $1 — 


H. Ballard, 327, Pittsfield, Mass. | 
Readers of Tae Lirgrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





ists. 5c. size of us. 
em. Co., Cleveland 0. 
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60 THE LITERARY DIGEST 


CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” 

Problem 485. 

By Z. MACH. 

Black—Ten Pieces. 




















White—Seven Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 
Problem 486, 
By J. CoL_pa, LEIDEN. 


A Prize-Winner. 
Black—Nine Pieces. 




















White—Ten Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 
No. 481. 
Key-move, Q—K sq. 
No. 482. 
Key-move,Kt B6. 

Both problems solved by M. W. H., University 
of Virginia; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; F. S. 
Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; the Rev. F. H. 
Johnston, Tarboro, N.C.; M. Marble, Worcester, 
Mass.; the Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., Effingham, 
Ill. W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla., the Rev. J. G. 
Law, Walhalla, S. C.; J. E. Wharton, Sherman, 
Tex ; W. B. Miller, Calmar, Ia.; Dr. and Mrs. W. 
A. Phillips, Cleveland; Capt. W. Hoffman, Salt 
ake City ; A. Thompson, Sherman, Tex. 

481 (only): M. Letcher, Douglasville, Ga.; Prof. 
C. D. Schmitt, University of Tennessee: O. S. 
Veerhoff, Washington, D. C.; C. E. Lioyd, Sa- 
bina, O. 

482 (only): W. W.,. Cambridge, Mass.; R. J. 
Moore, Riverton, Ala.; ‘‘ Merope,"’ Cincinnati; G. 
Patterson, Winnipeg, Can. 

Comments(48!): ‘* Very ingenious; but some will 
condemn it’”—M. W. H; “Very fine’’--C. R. O.; 
“Like all of Mackenzie’s work -excellent ’’—F. S 
F.; “One of the best. Splendid key, and a long 
list of fine variations’—F. H. J.; “‘Very good; I 
think he has done better’—M. M.; ‘Ingenious 
with many fine mates’—S. M. M.; “In many re- 
spects this second-prize taker seems to me supe- 


rior of 475. It is certainly subtle and thorough in 
having every possible variation of defense pro- | 
vided for’’—W. R. C.; “Characteristic of the 
blind problematist’’—J. G. L.: ‘“*Not specially 
interesting ''—J. E. W.; “‘ Difficult ’’—M. L.; ‘Some 
fine combinations ’’—C. D. S. 

(482). “A difficult and very fine problem ’’—M. 
W. H.; “The key-move is strong’’-—C. R. O.; 
“Extraordinary in all respects’’—F. S. F.; “Fi- 
nest of the wheat ’’—F. H. J.; * Very fineand beau- 
tiful illustration of this idea; but not difficult "— 
M. M.; ‘Well deserves first prize’’-—S. M. M.; 
“Quite Knightly, but P on R 2suggests the key” 
—W.R. C.; “Worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion”—J. G. L.; ““Very good”—J. E. W.; “Inter- 
esting despite imperfections’”’—W. W.; ‘ Very 
fine for a 7aglische Rundschau’’- R. J. M. 

In addition to those reported, F. H. J., W. W., 
Dr. and Mrs. W. A. P., A Knight, Bastrop, Tex., 
M. Stivers, Greensboro, N. C., got 479 and 480. 
O. S. V., S. H. D., St. Thomas, N. D.; H. Fox, 
West Point, Miss., got 479. Capt. W. H., 477, 478, 
479, and 480. 

A solver writes: ‘Your problems are well se- 
lected, and I always have confidence that they are 
printed without errors.” 


The Jerome Gambit. 
CONSULTATION GAME. 


White. Black, 
1 P—K4 P—K 4 
2 Kt—K B3 _ - Be, “B 
3 B—B4 
4 Bx Pch Kx x BS 
5 Ktx Pch Ktx Kt 
6 P—Q4 Q-R 5 


Mr. Jerome writes : ‘‘ Your move (Q—R 5s) is un- 
doubtedly the best, as it puts White on the de- 
fensive at once,’’ and suggests as White's 7th 
Castles. F. H. Johnston believes that White’s best 
(7th) is Kt—B 3, ‘‘thus defending the K P. It 
would not be sound play to Castleat this stage, 





neither would it do to play Px B.” Kt—B 3 is 


to defend his K B P,and preventing him from Cas- 
tling. 

The best continuation seems to be: 7 Castles, 
Kt—Kt 5; 8 P—K R 3, B—Q 3; 9 P—K 5, etc. 


A Singular Position. 


In Literature, London, we are told thata game 
was interrupted and the players left the board 
fora few moments. On their return, there wasa 
dispute as to who had the move. White main- 
tained that he was just about to make the initial 
move of a mate in five; while Black declared that 
he had planned a mate in precisely the same num- 
ber of moves. Whether the story is true or not, 
the position is interesting: 

WHITE (9 pieces): KonQ Ktsq;QonQ Kt 7; Kts 
on K 2and K Kt5; Rson K Kt sq and2; Ps on Q 
B 4, Q Kt2,Q Rez. 

BLACK (g pieces): K on K R sq; QonQsq; Kts 
on K 3andQKt5; RsonK2zandQRsq; 
Kt 2,Q B2, QR 4. 


White or Black, having the move, mates in five. 
The Composite Game. 
Ruy Lopez. 
White. Black 
1P—K4 oR -K4 
2Kt—K B3 ny B3 
3 B—Kt tk BS 
4 Castles Ktx P 
5 P—O4 P—Q 4 
6 O—K 2 Px? 
7 B—K Kt 5 B—K 2 
?BxB OxB 
E. C. Dahl, Granite Falls, Minn., sendsQ x Bas 


Pe? s 8th move. 


THE following curious little episode of the South 
African war appears in the Chess-column of the 


ter, Dr. Conan Doyle tells of coming across the 
body of a member of the New South Wales Infan- 
try, who, shot throught the arm and through the 
stomach, had apparently bled to death, and upon 
whose water bottle—the only thing the enemy had 


rest of the set of Chess-pieces were found in his 
haversack.”’ 





dangerous on account of Kt—Kt 5 forcing White 





Ps on K | 
12 





| 





[July 14, 1900 


Games from the Paris Tournament. 
PILLSBURY BEATS MAROCZY. 


French Defense. 


PILLSBURY, MAROCZY, PILI SBURY. MAROCZY, 
White Black. White. Black. 
rP—K, PK 


l23Q R-R sq PxP 
2P—Q4 P—Q4 | (f) 


3Kt—Q2 Kt—KB3 24 Q—R4 P—K Kt3 
P—K 5 K Kt—Q2 /|25 QxP R—Kt 2 
5P—KB P—Q B,4 26 P—R4 Kt—K 2 
6 P—B 3 Kt—QB 3 |27 Kt-Q4 Kt—B4 
7K Kt—B3B—Ke(a) /|28 Bx Kt Avg 
8 B—Q 3 Q—Kt 3 29 O—R 5 a sq 
Or Rr Ktx BP 30 R-K Ktsq R Ba 
10 Kt—Kt 3 ae 31 O-R6 Q-K 
11 Px Kt 32 Kt B3 K R sq 
12 P Qk 4Q RB sq 33 K-R 2 (g) R—Bsq 
|34 P—R 5 t 
OK 2 P—Q R 3 \35 Kt-Kt s(h)R x P 
~ s QBs 36 Kt—B7chQ x Kt 
Kb, t—Ktsq _/37QxR SK 
6 Bo Kt6 Q—B 3 138 K—Kt 3 Root 
17 Castles Castles 39 K—R Ay Q B sq 
%R—-Rs5 P—B4 (d) [so QR: K sa(i ¥ heer 
19 K—Rsq Q R-Ksq (e)\41 K—R 3(j) Rx P ch 
20 B—B 5 —Be 42 R- Ke3 R—B7 
21BxB xB 43 R-KRsq(k)R—B sq (1) 
22P—Kt4 Kt—B3 44 Q—R 6 Resigns (m) 


Notes from The Field, London. 

(a) 7.., Q—Kt 3 is the correct move here. Or 
7... P-QR 3. 

(b) The alternative would be Kt x B ch, the K 
B being very powerful in the attack of this French 
Defense. 

(c) White has already a slight advantage. 

(d) 18.., P—B 3 is the right move. Maroczy 
played for a trap here, viz., if 19 P—Kt 5, then 19.. 
Qx B; 20 Q x Q, B—B 4 ch, and wins. For the 
sake of this variation he risked getting the infe- 
rior position. 

(e) White having played the King, Black must 
make room for his Queen. 

(f) If R—B 5, then 23.., P—Q Kt 3, etc. 

(zg) Inferior. Pillsbury calculated too far 
ahead. He anticipated exchange of pieces, and in- 
tended to gain a move to bring his King into play. 
The winning continuation would have been kt— 
Kt 5. 

(h) Too late. He wins the exchange, but Black 
gets the better game. 

(i) 40 Q R—Q sq was the better move here, but 
the position 1s extremely difficult, and there was no 
time to calculate all the variations with precision. 

(j) 41 K—Kt 5 seems somewhat better. 


(k) White would have done better to draw with 
43 R—Kt 8 ch, K x R; 44 Q—Kt 5 (ch perpetual). 


(1) 43... B—Kt 4 would have been a powerful 
move now. Maroczy had not a second to spare, 
his time being quite exhausted. 

(m) To avoid, if 44..,Q x K P, the brilliancy 45 
Q xP ch, K x Q; 46 K—Kt 2 dis ch, and mate. 
This is a remarkably fine game. 


Ruy Lopez. 


DIDIER. PILLSBURY. | DIDIER. PILLSBURY. 
< 8% eg Whtte Black. 

I K 17B—Kt5 P—K R 3 (a) 
[ 2 ReoK'R ake o'r 5 118 B—R4 P—B 4 
sists Kt— 19 Px Pep. Px P 
4 Castles Kt x P |20 R—R 6 —B sq (b) 
5 P—Q4 ge ax Bx Kt x B = 
rh es 4 Pi ee Sa | 
7 R4 3 23 R—KB sq K 
8 P—K 6 xP [23 R- wy Ke a 
9 Px Kt Rok 4 25 Kt—K 2 PO, 
10 Kt—Q 3—Q 2 26 Kt—Kt3 7s K 4 (a) 


27Q—Rq Q—B4ch 


P—K By, Kt—Kt5 i288 K—Rsq QO—Bs5 
13Kt—Qs5 Castles \29 Q R-K BQxQ 
14 P—B Kt—B (e) 

15 Ktx Bch Qx Kt Be 
16 R—K sq —Q sq 


Notes from Deutsches Wochenschach. 


(a) The aim of this coup—since P—K Kt 5 can 
not follow it—is not apparent. In all respects, 
White’s game is superior 

(b) Unsound would have been 20.., P—QB 4, be- 
cause of the response, 21 Rx QP!Px Kt;22QxQ 
P !, etc. 

(c) Or 21r.., Q@x R; 22 Q—Kt 4, P—Kt 
R «!, etc. 

(d) 26... R—Q Bs is worth considering instead. 
As it is, Black gets directly into a losing position 

(e) A gross blunder, but, perhaps, the result of 
too rapid play. This’ partie had already reached 

its twentieth move, when the other games going 
on in the same round had scarcely attained their 


3; 23 Q—K 


' fifth! 


Glasgow Weekly Herald: “In the course of a let- | 





| safely. 
| 
left him—was balanced a red Chess Pawn. The | 


Notes from Literature, London. 


(4) A novelty well worth considering. 
(11) He could play either P—Q B4 or P—K By 
But the text-move is good. 


(ag) And here Kt—K 6 is feasible. 

(23) It was necessary and best to play Q—Kt 4 ch. 

(29) Of course an oversight and a sensation. 
The game is valuable for its opening, and is 
mainly of high interest. 
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Helps for Effective Public ‘Speaking 


These books furnish a variety of practical advice for cultivating the qualities of forceful and dignified public 
| speaking to that perfection when every movement and articulation shall be subservient to making the speak- 
er’s hearers unconscious of everything except his sentiments and convictions as shown by voice and gesture. 





New Methods for Acquiring Effective Elocution 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ELOCUTION 


By ALFRED AYRES 
Author of * The Orthoepist,” ** The Verbalist,”’ etc., etc. 

Novel ways by which to perfect every gesture and articulation to 
that high degree of art where the art itself is concealed and the 
hearer is made oblivious of everything but the sentiments uttered 
by the speaker. These talks are radical departures from old- 
time methods. 

Dramatic Review: ‘An unpretentious but really meritorious volume.” 

The Dramatic News: ‘‘ Mr. Ayres has made this subject a study for 
many years, and what he has written is worth reading.” 

The Congregationalist: ‘‘ It commands our assent to most of our 
criticisms. The author's suggestions are simple and sensible.” 


The Boston Beacon: ‘The average reader will not easily find a 
pleasanter teacher than Alfred Ayres. This is an excellent work.” 


16mo, Cloth, Deckle Edges, with Frontispiece. Price, 75 cents. 





Perfection of Voice, Gesture, and Bearing 


THE DRILL BOOK IN VOCAL CULTURE 


By EDWARD P. THWING, M.D., Ph.D. 

Author of **A Handbook of Illustrations,” ** Outdoor Life in Europe,” etc. 
A comprehensive study of the fundamental constituents of effective, 
grac eful speaking. Heartily commended by the highest authorities. 
The book contains several illustrative diagrams. It is the result of 
wide reading, careful study, and practical experience. 

New York Witness: *‘ An invaluable treatise.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston : ‘‘ Here are embodied the teachings of 
a long and successful experience as an instructor in the art of public speech.”’ 

Home Journal, New York : “The practical principles of the art are 
here reduced to the last degree of condensation and conciseness.’ 


16mo, 111 pages. Illustrated. Paper Covers. Price, 25 cents. 


How to Reach, Move and Influence an Audience 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD 
| Compiler ‘‘I'he Dickens Reader,’ *‘Character Reading from George Eliot,” 
te. 
| e 
This is not a book on elocution, but treats, in a new and original way, 
public speaking. The author devotes particular attention to the use 
of the willin public speaking,and emphasizes creative rather than im- 
| itativespeaking. It contains many interesting facts and illustrations. 
Pittsburg Chronicle: 
public speaking.” 
The Literary World, Boston : ‘‘ We advise every public speaker to read 
at least the opening chapter of this book ; the rest will follow.’ 
The Sun, New York: ‘He writesin a pungent and sometimes collo- 
quial style, and illustrates his ideas by an abundance of anecdotes.”’ 
Jas. T, Duryea, D.D,: ‘I shallrecommend it to our three schools of 
elocution. It is capital, familiar, and racy, and profoundly philosophical.” | 


12mo, Cloth, 152 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


“He does not teach elocution, but the art of 





The Best Selections for Platform Delivery 
BELL’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST 


By Prof. CHAS. BELL and ALEXANDER M. BELL, 


Late Lecturer in University College, London. 


Principles and exercises, followed by a copious selection of extracts 
in prose and poetry, classified and adapted for reading and recita- 
tion, from ancient and modern eloquence. For senior and junior 
pupils and students. Revised edition, 188th thousand. 

From the Preface: “The following work embraces, besides a large 
variety of original selections, condensations, and adaptations from modern 
authors, a copious collection of extracts ‘trom older compilations ; the 
merits or peculiar fitness of which for elocutionary exercise have estab- | 
lished them as favorites for reading or recitation.’ 

Price, $1.50. 


12mo, Cloth, Red Roan Back, 563 pages. 








PUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 

















President McKinley says: ~The work is one of the highest literary character and one deserving of the warmest commendation as 
appealing to the strongest patriotism and humanitarianism of the American people.’ 


Bishop Henry C. Potter: ~ Ought to kindle every manly heart into a fresh fervor of devotion to hiscountry and his fellow men.”’ 


A LIBRARY OF ILLUSTRIOUS AMERICANS 


Edited by CARLOS MARTYH, Author of “‘Wendel! Phillips,’’ etc., etc. 


Life stories of Twelve Americans who have been distinguished in many branches of national progress. The history of the nation is 
intimately associated with these illustrious examples of mental bravery and greatness, and the library is not only of historical 
importance but it is of value for its inspiring studies of great lives. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE VOLUMES AND OPINIONS ON EACH BOOK 


WENDELL PHILLIP®, the Agitator. By Carlos Martyn. | FREDERICK DOUGLASS, the Colored Orator. By Frederic M. Holland. 
A very Yar oy ay od of the most eloquent man produced in thiscountry | “* More interesting and thrilling than any work of fiction.” —Messtah’s Herald. 
in a century.”—Chauncey is ABRAHAM LINCOLN, the Liberator. By Chas. W. French. 
HORACE GREELEY, the Editor. By Francis N. Zabriske. | “ Especially rich in characteristic Pe Deron ralgge anes 0 Journal. 
Dr. S. G. HOWE, Philanthropist. By Frank B. Sanborn. 


* Fresh and readable, vividly Cepicting the great qualities of Mr. Greeley, 
© biography of interest, information, and inspiration.”—Buffalo Christian 
Atuseaie. 


tireless industry, his honesty, as well as his oddities.” — Rochester Morning Herald 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, the Christian Merchant. By Carlos Martyn. 
CHARLES SUMNER, The Scholar in Politics. By A. H. Grimke. 
“ Well calculated to fire the spirit of patriotism in the youth of our land.’ 


Reads like a romance.""— Mid-Continent. 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, the Abolitionist. By A. H. Grimke. 
Daily Capitat. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, The Pulpit Jupiter. 





Reformers’ Series, 


his 


— Topeka 
* Every patriotic American should possess it.""—Farm, Field, and Stockman. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER, Poet of Freedom. By Wm. Sloan Kennedy. By Jno. H. Barrows. 


‘The fullest biography of the poet and reformer that has yet been written.””— 
Albany Argus. 


JOHN B. GOUGH, Apostle of Cold Water. By Carlos Martyn. 
‘Dr. Martyn here does for Mr. Gough what he has done for Wendell Phillips— 


* Allin all itis the best summing up of the lifeand character of this great preacher 
and orator that | have read.”—Hon. Nelson Dingley 


JOHN BROWN AND HIS MEN. By Col. Richard J. Hinton. 


“Contains considerable matter never before published. is full of fascinating read 








shows us the man.’’—Church Advocate, Harrisburg, Pa ing, and is of inestimable historic value.”—Commerciat Gazette, Cincinnati 


REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS ON THE LIBRARY 


Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt: ‘The study of Maj.-Gen. J. M. Schofield: ‘In no other Maj.-Gen, D, E. Sickles: ‘They are admir- 
their lives must necessarily be an inspiration to | Way ee em aay et oy pepe od > — yt — -- F Ned any, a ae 
sonad > . ” iven to the rising generation of our country ition to an merican li remember 
coming generations in the cause of freedom g Edward Evenctt e, D.D.: “Not only | some of pontony &. . es when thon Gain scorned by 

Omaha Midland: ‘The Library should be | useful but interesting.” political leaders and by the multitude ; 
in every home where a am or girl is growing into Bishop John F. Hurst: “Such booksought | yet they were real leaders of national thought 
manhood or womanhood to become the staple among our readers.”’ and action.” 


Twelve Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, with Portraits. Price Per Volume, $1.50. Per set $18.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
~ ane 
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SPEGIAL INTRODUCTORY CONCESSIONS TO “LITERARY DIGEST” READERS 


The great Hexaglot Bible, of which we have been made the exclusive authorized publishers in the United States, will soon be issued. It is very generally 
acknowledged that the publication of this important work has marked a distinct epoch in the modern history of Biblical literature. In many respects it 
is the greatest work in Biblical science issued since the days when the word of God was first given to the world. Very few literary works have received 
such universal and extraordinary recognition as this masterpiece of Biblical literature. Its far-reaching value to the minister, theological student, 
library builder, or student of languages, has won for it the most unqualified commendations from distinguished and conservative critics the world over. 
Among its purchasers may be mentioned Their Majesties The Queen « 
REGULAR PRICE $A0 of England, Czar of Russia, Emperor of Germany; also the Crown | NO MONEY REQUIRED NOW 
] 


Prince of Germany; the Archbishop of Canterbury, tho Dukes of | When notified we have secured 1,000 
acceptances of this conditional offer 


v Devonshire, Marlborough, and Grafton, the Earls of Shaftesbury, send $5. The bal- 

INTRODUCTORY PRICE, $20 Dartsmouth, and others; besides Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, | ance payable in in- $2 Per Month 
prominent churchmen, scholars, and public men throughout Great ] Stalments of 

Britain and Europe. The original price of this remarkable book 

abroad was ten pounds sterling, or $50 per set. The regular price in America will be $40. In order, however, to place the book within immediate and 

easy reach of the many who will desire to possess it, we will supply it to all Lirerary Digest readers who quickly accept this special concession 

FOR ONLY 820, payable $5 first payment and the balance in monthly instalments of $2 each, provided we can secure ut least 1,000 acceptances of 

these special introductory terms. No money need be sent now. When we have secured the necessary acceptances we will notify you and will send the set 


of six volumes, delivered f. 0. b. New York, on receipt of $5. We guarantee satisfaction. If not in every respect satisfactory, we will refund your 
money. See below. 














In Six Volumes, Quarto Cloth, 3,200 Pages, Durably Bound. 


THE HEXAGLOT BIBLE 


DEDICATED TO HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA, WITH HER SPECIAL PERMISSION 


EDITED BY LEADING EUROPEAN BIBLICAL SCHOLARS 
Comprising the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments in the Original Tongues; together with the Septuagint, the 


Syriac (of the New Testament), the Vulgate, the Authorized English and German, and the most approved French Versions. 
Arranged in six parallel columns, three columns on each of two opposite pages. 


The Great Interest Taken in the Work throughout Great Britain and Europe is 
Evidenced by Its Distinguished Subscribers, Who Include Among Others: 








THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER & BRISTOL, ; THE ARCHDEACON OF ELY, 

THE CZAR OF RUSSIA, THE BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS, | THE ARCHDEACON OF WINCHESTER, 
THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY, THE BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH, THE EARL OF DARNLEY, 

THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY, THE BISHOP OF WORCESTER, THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, | THE BISHOP OF DURHAM, THE EARL OF ZETLAND, 

THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, THE DEAN OF CHESTER, THE EARL OF HARROWBY, 

THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, THE DEAN OF MANCHESTER, THE EARL OF DARTMOUTH, 

THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, THE DEAN OF ELY, THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, 





and hundreds of other prominent churchmen and ministers, scholars, students, members of Parliament, and other public men, besides 
public institutions and libraries 


VALUABLE AND IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE GREAT WORK 


The increased interest felt in the Holy Scriptures, the extraordinary advance made in Biblical Criticism and Exegesis, as well as the light thrown 
upon the significance of the sacred text by modern discoveries, and the defective character of all similar works, arising from the limited knowledge of the 
times when they were produced, or other circumstances and considerations, have opened the way for the presentation to the American clergy and general 
public of this great work [which was dedicated by permission to Queen Victoria]. 


TEXTS ARE THOSE OF THE HIGHEST AUTHORITIES EXTRAORDINARY ADVANTAGES OF THE ARRANGEMENT 

The texts are those of the highest authorities. The Hebrew is that of Its arrangement is extraordinarily helpful. The London Record says of 
Van der Hooght, carefully revised. The Greek in the Old Testamentis Dr. | this: “It offers the great advantage of the various versions, being so 
Tischendorf’s latest edition, with gaps supplied in brackets, from various | arranged that the termination of each sentence in one version accords with 
sources, and in the New Testament, Dr. Tischendorf’s eighth edition simi- | the corresponding passage in the others. The reader, on referring to any 
larly supplemented. The Latin of the Old Testament is the Clementine assage, may find its equivalent in the Hebrew text, the Septuagint, the 
edition of the Vulgate, and in the New Testament, Dr. Tischendorf’s edition Yulgate, the German translation of Martin Luther, the more modern French 
of the Codex Amiatinus, with gaps supplied in brackets, from the Clemen- | interpretation, or the authorized English version ; the three languages most 
tine edition. The Syriac (in the New Testament only) is based on the noted | generally used in missionary pursuits being thus introduced.” 
*“ Biblia Sacra Polyglotta.”” The English is the authorized version ; the 
German, Martin Luther’s translation, and the French is the translation by 
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THE WORK THROUGHOUT OF SCHOLARS Standard. The six volumes are durably bound. The type is large and 


The production of this great work was in charge of a specialists | clear, the paper of first-class quality. The work is an ornament to every 
c 


and the texts are accurate and scholarly. It can be implicitly relied upon | library. 
as an authority by all those interested in ancient or modern Biblical 
criticism and interpretation. 


An Elegant and Substantial Gift forthe A Rare Help for Language Study with It Opens New Possibilities of Inter- 





Congregation 1» present their Pastor. Many Unusual Advantages for Students. pretation to the Bible’s Treasures. 
The Dean of Canterbury: ‘‘The Hexaglot Bible is edited competently Rev. John Eadie, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Exe- 
and correctly. Thearrangement of the New Testament is excellent, and gives getical Theology, Glasgow: ‘‘ Besides the great usefulness of the book to students, it 
us every version of primary importance, as well as the original Greek.”’ is also a handsome ornament to the shelves of any library.”’ 
British Quarterly Review : “It is notonly asumptuous book fore library, His Grace, the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury: ‘‘The Hexaglot 
but is also a book of comparative versions which will be of incalculable con- Bible is in competent hands and likely to be well executed and useful to 
venience and value.” students.”’ 


QUICKLY ACCEPT OUR INTRODUCTORY CONCESSIONS-—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Until August Ist we will accept orders from DiGcEst readers who sign the 





coupon opposite and return it to us on the following attractive terms—the regular SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY CONCESSION ACCEPTANCE FORM 
price of the work is $40: Geen the above date we will supply it & those who mee on Ope el emen : set on oll hago 
accept this concession for $20, provided we can secure 1,00) acceptances of this + ae the gape te ne a geo ps 
offer; payable $5, when notified we have secured the necessary number of accept- neoaumsas.. The. apa et te eee eee Bonk phe 
———S- Te row ny sao Selene ie mney rg gee ry $2, until when you notify me that the books are ready and on receipt of which you are to 
paid for in fall. s delivered f.o.b. New York. You may keep and examine send me the six volumes, delivered f.o.b. New York. lagree to pay the balance 
the books for three days after receipt. If not satisfactory inform us, and hold the of the price in monthly instalments of $2. It is understood that, I may keep 
books subject to our order. We will, in case the books are unsatisfactory, refund and examine the work for three days after receipt, and if it is not entirely satis- 
whatever money you have already paid on them. factory, I will hold the books subject te your order, and you will return what- 
% ever | have paid on them. . 
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